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THE WEEK. 


Tue General Election, which has lasted about a 
fortnight longer than it would do under a reasonable 
system, is virtually over. There are only three more 
members to be returned to complete the House of 
Commons. The Liberals and the Labour Party 
between them have won 233 seats and the Unionists 
havewon 12. The Liberals have amajority overall parties 
of 101. The Liberals and Labour members have a 
majority over Conservatives and Nationalists of 107. 
The Liberals, the Labour men, and the Nationalists 
have a majority over the Conservatives of 305. This 
is not quite the biggest majority since the Reform Bill, 
as will be seen from the table that we take from the 
Freeman's Journal, giving the majorities of previous 
Governments : 


1832—Liberal ... ... 370 | 1868—Liberal ... ... 114 
1835—Liberal ... ... 112 | 1874—Conservative.. 98 
1837—Liberal ... .... 18 | 1880—Liberal ... 115 
1841—Conservative.. 76 | 1885—Liberal... ... 86 
1847—Liberal ... .... 18 | 1886—Unionist os 
1852—Conservative... 20 | 1892—Liberal... ... 40 
1857—Liberal ... ... 80 | 1895—Unionist ... 152 
1859—Liberal ... .... 50 | 1900—Unionist re | 
1865—Liberal ... ... 78 ' 1906—Anti-U.... ... 352 


But the Conservatives have never been quite as small a 
party as they are in the present House of Commons, for 
the Reform Parliament of 1832 contained 176 Conserva- 
tives, and if the Conservatives win the remaining three 
seats at this election they will only number 159. 


Every election goes to show that our system of 
representation is unfair. This criticism comes with a 
better grace from the party which has just benefited 
rather than from the party which has just suffered from 
the anomalies of the system. The Zrrbune published 
an article on Wednesday in which it was calculated 
that on an ideal system Great Britain, which has given 
the Government 428 members and the Opposition 156, 
would have returned 327 Liberals and Labour members, 
and 256 Conservatives. The difficulty of making any 
precise comparison arises from the number of uncon- 
tested constituencies. This year there were 27 in 
Great Britain—24 seats that were held by Liberals 
and 3 by Conservatives. At the last election there 
were 180, of which 154 were Conservative seats and 
26 Liberal. In 1900 the Liberal Magazine worked out 
an ingenious plan for estimating what would have 
been the majority in the uncontested seats. 
By this plan it was assumed that the same 
percentage of voters would have voted in an 
uncontested borough as voted in the average con- 
tested borough, and the same percentage would 
have voted in an uncontested county seat as voted in 
a contested county seat. The number of voters thus 
calculated is divided between the two parties in the 
ratio of two-thirds to one-third. On this principle the 
Conservative majority at the last election in Great 
Britain was about 320,000. The actual Liberal 
majority of votes in Great Britain at this election was 
a little over 600,000. Of course, if the uncon- 
tested seats were treated in the same way, the 
majority would be a deal greater. At the last 
election the majority of 320,000 votes gave the 
Conservatives a majority of 196 in Great Britain. At 
this election a majority of 600,000 votes gave the 
Liberals a majority of 273. It is some consolation to 
know that the injustice done at this election is con- 


siderably less than the injustice done at the last, but 
this does not alter the fact that the system itself does 
defeat one of the main purposes of representative in- 
stitutions, and we are convinced that English politicians 
will have to consider what means can be adopted to 
redress the wrongs that our system inflicts upon the 
minority of British electors. 

Tue first week had exhausted all the excitement 
of the election, and it was with an air of weariness that 
the last results dribbled in. There was nothing novel 
or surprising about them. Liberal victories continued 
their monotonous progress. They were only broken by 
the occasional loss of a seat that had been won at a bye- 
election. Among these reverses we have to record 
unfortunately the defeat of Mr. Noel Buxton, whose 
special mastery of the Balkan question made him a 
particularly valuable member of Parliament. The 
figures of the bye-elections suggest that at a bye- 
election the attacking party polls its whole 
strength while the defending party loses some 
of its supporters because they are lukewarm. If 
the General Election follows soon, the defeat suffered 
by the defending party acts as a stimulus to the 
loiterers, with the result that that party now polls its 
reserves, while the other party has already polled its 
full strength at the bye-election. 





THERE was a grave outbreak of disorder on Thurs- 
day in Paris. The Disestabiishment Act requires the 
making of an inventory of Church property as a pre- 
liminary to the registration of the association that is 
to hold it. This formality was violently resisted at St. 
Clothilde, and a riot followed. Ultimately the Repub- 
lican Guard had to capture and clear the church. Some 
hundred people were injured in the riot, which looks 
as meaningless and stupid a protest as can well 
be imagined. We have always held that M. Combes’s 
methods were unnecessarily provocative to Catholic 
sentiment. But M. Rouvier has given France a liberal 
instead of a harsh measure of disestablishment. It 
will therefore, we fancy, be impossible to work up any 
violent antagonism in France, and if the measure itself 
were more vulnerable than it is a formality like that 
which provoked Thursday’s riot lends itself very badly to 
the stage effects of passion. If the Catholic Church 
is going to fight, it has chosen its ground badly. The 
future of French Catholicism is an interesting subject 
for speculation, and for every reason it is to be hoped 
that separation will not end in an incessant campaign, 
in which every French interest must suffer. The 
Chamber discussed the incident, and gave M. Rouvier 
a vote of confidence by 384 votes to 166. 





AN important speech has been made this week by 
Mr. Fisher, who is Minister of Agriculture in Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier’s Cabinet. Mr. Fisher said that during 
the election campaign in Great Britain Canadian feeling 
had often been misrepresented. It was a calumny to 
say that unless Canadian products were granted a 
preference in the English market Canada would be 
liable to break away from the Empire : 

“We farmers of Canada,” Mr. Fisher continued, “ want 
no preference in the English market. Why is it that we as 
farmers want no preference? England under existing con- 
ditions takes and absorbs everything in the nature of food 
products we can send. She opens her ports to us, sowe 
are able to sell everything there that we have to sell, and 
sell it at profitable prices. And if we do not send more it is 
because the productive capacity of the agricultural popula- 
tion of Canada is not able to produce it.” 
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Nothing could have been better than Mr. Fisher's 
analysis of the needs of Canada and of England : 

‘*Canada,” he said, “is neither disappointed nor discon- 

tented at the decision of England. As Free Trade is 

England’s economic necessity, so freedom from militarism 

is ours. To make Canada strong for herself, strong for 

the Empire, let nothing make us swerve from our work to 
gain population, prosperity, and wealth, for it is only 

anada populous and prosperous that can and will effec- 
tively add to the authority and force of the Empire among 
the world Powers. As we wish our ties within the Empire 
to be lasting and strong, make them elastic and loose so 
that they may not snap as straitened cord is apt to do. 

We in Canada have done much in late years; we are able 

to do more if we follow in a practical common-sense way 

right lines.” 
This speech ought to remove any misgivings about the 
possibility of retaining both Free Trade and the 
affections of Canada. = 

Tue first murmurs of revolt in the Unionist Press 
have now grown into a chorus. The Morning Post, 
the Standard, the Pall Mall Gazette, and the Globe are 
definitely hostile to Mr. Balfour. The 7Zimes is silent, 
but on Tuesday it printed a classification of the 
Unionist Party in the House of Commons. According 
to this table there are now 109 members who support 
Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, thirty-two who support Mr. 
Balfour’s policy, and eleven who are Free Traders. 
Some members who had been assigned to the 
first class are now explaining that they ought to 
be in the second. Mr. Balfour, it is pretty plain, will 
have to make his position clear if he fights the City of 
London. He will find Mr. Bowles a _ searching 
opponent if the seat is contested. If it is not, his own 
party will press him for explanations. We are glad to 
see that Lord St. Aldwyn, as Sir Michael Hicks Beach 
now is, said on Tuesday night that the House of Lords 
would have to recognise that the new Government re- 
presented the will of the people. 

Lorp Roserts is continuing hiscrusade for universal 
military service. He has made two speeches this week, 
at Manchester and Liverpool. In one of them he com- 
mitted himself to the formidable statement that we 
wanted an army of a million men, in order to maintain 
our position in Europe and to defend India. If our 
predicament were as bad as Lord Roberts would 
suggest, we should bein a very bad way, for no one 
supposes that we can raise and maintain an army of 
this enormous size. Asa matter of fact, Lord Roberts’ 
pessimism has only to be analysed to lose its 
terrors. Conscription for our foreign service is un- 
thinkable. It is inconceivable that men are going 
to be dragged from English towns and villages to 
be sent for two or three years to the borders of 
Afghanistan. Therefore the only object for which 
conscription could be used is the defence of these 
islands. But that object can best be served by a 
strong fleet supported by a powerful organisation of 
auxiliary forces. Conscription has in fact no military 
object to serve in this country. It could only be de- 
fended on other grounds, and no advantage can be 
urged which is not outweighed by still greater draw- 
backs. The strongest argument that could be urged 
for it is that it throws all classes together. But this 
does not always happen, and in our case it would in- 
troduce a great many evils and burdens which would 
more than counteract this benefit. 

THE right way to strengthen our defences is to 
encourage and improve the Militia and Volunteers. 
Mr. Arnold-Forster has done cruel damage to both by 
his absurd, vexatious measures. The army has suf- 
fered from over-recruiting which has added a great 
many incompetent men who could not be turned into 
soldiers. The Militia has been injured by the threat of 
extinction. The Volunteers have been harried in a 
petty and most disturbing way by the most tactless 
busybody who ever held office in an English Govern- 





ment. Weare glad to see that Mr. Haldane is already 
making it clear that the change of Ministers means a 
change of temper. The new Minister does not think, 
like the old one, that the Volunteers only exist to be 
turned to uses that are alien and contrary to their 
original object. Mr. Haldane has already made some 
wise concessions. He sees that the Volunteers ought 
to be encouraged. He has issued an Army Order 
whereby the compulsory attendance of Volunteers at 
camp is abolished, without prejudice to the capitation 
grant. This concession has been warmly received by 
the Volunteers, and it marks a new spirit. We have 
little doubt that Mr. Haldane will decide to carry out 
the reforms suggested by Sir Alfred Turner and other 
soldiers of experience and perception, and take the 
necessary steps to see that the Militia and Volunteers 
have a means of making their opinions and wishes 
known to the War Office. 

Mr. BirrELt made a speech at Bristol on Wed- 
nesday in which he referred to the Education Bill as 
the chief bill of the Session. His speech showed that 
he is, as everyone would expect, keenly conscious of 
the responsibilities of his position. The nation wants 
a settlement of this question. A settlement is not 
effected by a see-saw of party injustices. Mr. Birrell 
is clearly keeping in mind all the various interests 
that have to be considered. We have always held that 
the true solution is to be found in secular education, 
with equal facilities to all schools of religion and 
thought. Public control and the impartial treatment 
of teachers are essential. It ought not to be impos- 
sible, these principles once guaranteed, to satisfy the 
legitimate demands of all schools and classes of 
Opinion. Dr. Guinness Rogers, in an article in the 
Fortnightly Review, argues that it is impossible to 
teach a common religion. Undenominationalism is 
nobody’s creed. He sees that if tests are not to be 
imposed on teachers their authority to teach religion 
cannot be examined. He therefore falls back on 
the theory, which we hold to be the right one, 
that the State should abandon the direct teaching of 
religion. Dr. Clifford, in the Daily Chronicle, agrees 
that the State has no right to endow the 
teaching of the elemental truths of Christianity as 
revealed in the Bible. But he thinks the school should 
draw on the Bible for moral lessons and for the illus- 
tration of ethical duties. Here, Dr. Clifford argues, 
everyone agrees outside the Roman Catholic Church. 
Dr. Clifford is surely sanguine. The interpretation of 
the Bible is scarcely more controversial than the nature 
of the moral to be drawn from some of its teaching. 

It is not publicly known what precisely was the 
condition of the Estimates when Mr. Balfour went 
out of office. But the Admiralty had already notified 
a reduction of 14 millions on the Navy Estimates. 
Unfortunately it is reported that Mr. Arnold-Forster 
as a last legacy to taxpayers had actually authorised 
another large increase in the Army Estimates. We 
are reluctant to suppose that the new Government 
will allow itself to be deflected from a strenuous 
course of retrenchment by the flagrant delicts 
of its predecessors. To work back to the standard of 
1898 will, we may hope, be the aim of the War Office, 
as well as of the Admiralty. Unless something of that 
sort is done the Liberal Party will have to choose 
between maintaining the war taxes and neglecting 
social expenditure. What we hope to see in the new 
Budget is first of all the restoration of a real and effec- 
tive Sinking Fund ; second, a beginning made in the 
diminution of war expenditure and consequently of the 
war burdens which press so heavily on the poor; 
thirdly, an instalment of a fairer and more democratic 
scheme of taxation. 

In connection with the standard of 1898, which 
we have often suggested as a reasonable one for both 
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military and naval armaments, especially in view of the 
collapse in Russia, it may be worth while to remind 
our readers that the whole argument is carefully 
worked out in Zhe Burden of Armaments—a work 
published not long ago by the Committee of the Cob- 
den Club. Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, who took the principal 
part in that work, has written an extremely instructive 
article for this month’s Contemporary Review on ‘‘ The 
Rival Navies.”” He compares the navies and the 
ship-building programmes of France, Germany, and 
Great Britain, and shows very clearly how well we 
can afford to practise moderation and restraint 
in our rate of expenditure. Taking battleships alone 
of over 13,000 tons, we possess at the present time 37 ; 
France has 4, Germany none! It is upon these large 
vessels that navies will apparently have to rely in the 
future ; and if this be so, the work of the panicmonger 
will be arduous and thankless for some years to come. 
But Mr. Shaw-Lefevre shows that whatever be the 
basis of calculation British supremacy at sea is abso- 
lutely assured. But our credit is too low and our taxes 
are too high, What we ought to aim at is to strengthen 
our reserves of financial strength and improve our 
resources. 

WE are very glad to see that the Staffordshire 
County Council is urging the managers of the elemen- 
tary schools in the county to organise school gardens. 
We pointed out in Zhe Speaker some few months ago 
how seriously agriculture and country life suffered from 
our delay in adapting our elementary education to the 
needs of the village. Mr. Graham Balfour, the able 
and energetic director of education in Staffordshire, 
points out in his reports that the gardening classes 
which have been carried on on the initiative and under 
the supervision of the education committee during the 
last two years in the county have won the favourable 
opinion of the Inspectors of the Board of Agriculture. 
It is still more satisfactory to note that they 
have won the favourable opinion of the inhabi- 
tants. There is no reason why school gardens 
should not be made in England, as they are 
on the continent, a means of improving the methods of 
agriculture and horticulture. They might do a great 
deal for the gardens of England, and still more for her 
schools. One difficulty is, of course, the lack of 
teachers who are competent to teach gardening, a 
difficulty which follows on the fading away of our 
rural population. That difficulty is mot insuper- 
able, as the experience of Staffordshire shows. 
When a vigorous policy is applied to regene- 
rate our villages it will include not only eco- 
nomic and political{measures but the development of all 
the possibilities and inspirations of the village schools. 

A PROTECTIONIST, writing to the Standard, quotes 
the famous passage from the ‘‘ Deserted Village,” 
beginning— 

‘* [ll fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay,” 
with the comment that ‘‘ Cobden failed to foresee that 
in admitting duty free the products of foreign agri- 
culture our own agriculture would ultimately be 
killed.” Goldsmith, also, no doubt, failed to 
foresee, when he wrote the ‘* Deserted Village,” that it 
would one day be used as an argument in 
favour of Protection. But perhaps it is intended rather 
as an ‘‘ illustration.” If so, like other illustrations, it 
turns out to be a rather treacherous weapon. The 
‘* Deserted Village” was written before the products of 
foreign agriculture began to compete with native 
products; and the process which Goldsmith so 
eloquently deplored continued during the period of 
extreme Protection, the period which more than any 
other in our history saw ‘‘ the rich man’s joys increase, 
the poor’s decay.” It is pretty clear, therefore, that 
Protection is not a remedy for the evils which Gold- 





smith enumerated. It is, however, the only remedy 
which the Tory Party can suggest, and the electors 
have shown what they think of the suggestion. The 
Liberal Party have their own remedy, and they could 
not do better than take Goldsmith’s lines as a motto 
for their own policy of restoring the English village. 





Tue news that Mr. Roger Fry has accepted the 
Curatorship of the Department of Paintings in the 
New York Metropolitan Museum of Art will be received 
in England with mingled feelings. Following the ap- 
pointment of Sir F. Purdon Clark to the directorship 
of the same museum, it is a proof that the Americans 
appreciate our best experts and critics of art. It also 
seems, unfortunately, to be a proof that we do not 
appreciate them ourselves. Mr. Fry is a critic of 
Italian art, who combines the practical knowledge 
which only a painter can possess with the learning 
and enthusiasm both of a scholar and a man of 
general culture. He is, in fact, as well equipped for the 
post to which he has been appointed as any man in 
Europe. Yet we have found no official position for 
him in England, nor has there seemed to be any chance 
of our finding one. It is only natural, therefore, that 
we should have lost him, as we are likely to lose all 
critics of his eminence so long as the Americans have 
places to offer them. This appointment may do good, 
however, even here by showing that opinion in other 
countries does not agree with the opinion of 
Academicians and others in England that a body of 
amateurs can do better than a single expert in the 
purchase of works of art. 

On Monday King Christian of Denmark died 
suddenly from failure of the heart after an illness 
of less than an hour, at the great age of eighty-seven. 
He ascended the throne in 1863, when the trouble 
about Schleswig-Holstein was just coming to a head. 
Within a year of his accession he was at war with 
Prussia and Austria—a war which could only have one 
end. The King felt the loss of Schleswig-Holstein 
deeply, though he bore it with great dignity. After 
the war he set to work to reorganise what was left of 
his kingdom. He gave a new Liberal constitution 
to Denmark in 1866, remodelled the army and 
navy, and caused several lines of railway to 
be built. Denmark since that time has _ pro- 
spered steadily under his rule. The Danish Royal 
Family has provided Kings for Greece and Norway, 
and has been remarkable for the unions which it 
has formed with other reigning Houses. One 
result of these unions is that the Danish Court has 
come to be regarded as a kind of neutral ground 
where the Sovereigns of Great Powers can meet 
together as members of one family; and there is no 
doubt that in this way Denmark has done good service 
to the peace of Europe. This result is owing a great 
deal to the high character and discretion of the late 
King and his Queen, who was spoken of as ‘‘ the Aunt 
of All Europe.” The death of King Christian has been 
lamented almost as much in this country as in Den- 
mark, and the sympathy with his daughter, Queen 
Alexandra, is universal. 





A serious accident has happened to Lady Grey, 
the wife of Sir Edward Grey. While she was out driving 
on Thursday the horse bolted and she was thrown 
from her carriage and picked up unconscious. The 
news on Friday was that she had not yet regained 
consciousness, and that her condition is grave. 
The meeting at Manchester at which Sir Edward Grey 
was to attend has been postponed indefinitely. Uni- 
versal sympathy will be felt for Sir Edward Grey that 
this fearful anxiety should suddenly be added to all the 
cares of his office, and everyone will join in the hope 
that Lady Grey’s injuries may turn out to be less serious 
than the first reports imply, 
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THE UNIONIST CRISIS. 

HE Unionist discontents have now assumed a 
formidable and threatening manner. Mr. Bal- 
four is assailed, directly or indirectly, in the majority 
of the organs of his party, and very few voices are 
raised in his defence. The attack is carried on in 
various forms. Sometimes it is urged that what the 
party wants is Tariff Reform in Mr. Chamberlain’s 
sense, and that it can therefore only be led by a 
man who accepts that policy with his whole heart 
and mind. Sometimes it is argued that, as the party 
wants Tariff Reform in Mr. Chamberlain’s sense, Mr. 
Balfour must mean to come into line with Mr. Chamber- 
lain or else he would have retired. All these complaints 
have come to a head with Mr. Balfour’s acceptance of 
Mr. Gibbs's offer of his seat for the City of London. One 
Unionist openly protested at the meeting against Mr. 
Balfour's adoption, on the ground that the party did not 
want a dual leadership. Mr. Russell’s attack was less 
damaging than thedefence. Sir Joseph Lawrence said 
he had no objection to Mr. Balfour’s adoption, that he 
(Sir Joseph Lawrence) was the strongest supporter of 
Mr. Chamberlain in the room, and that he was con- 
vinced that Mr. Balfour was sound. The next day the 
Morning Post and Pall Mall Gazette both said that 
Mr. Balfour's adoption for the City of London had 
nothing todo with the leadership of the party. The 
leader of the party would be chosen at a meeting of 
the Parliamentary Opposition. All that had happened 
at the City of London meeting was that Mr. Balfour 

was adopted as a candidate for the City. 

Mr. Balfour, it is said, has no idea how matters 
stand in the party. Very few of these broad hints 
reach him in the hot house of adulation that screens 
him from the winter of discontent. If it were not that he 
is capable of this detachment from outside opinion 
he would scarcely be insensible to these latest com- 
ments. For it is quite certain that he accepted Mr. 
Gibbs’s offer not as Mr. Balfour, but as the Leader of 
the Opposition. He made this quite clear in the letter 
he wrote to Mr. Gibbs. In the second place it is quite 
evident that some at any rate of the Unionists who 
are adopting him as candidate do so on the under- 
standing that he is an adherent of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
policy. Mr. Balfour has been the centre of a good many 
misunderstandings during the last three years. He 
would say he had been the victim of those misunder- 
standings. Others would have said he was their 
author, or at any rate their cause. Whoever has been 
responsible in the past, another misunderstanding will 
be an inauspicious beginning for his new candidature. 
If anyone has any doubt of the feelings of the party 
about all the brilliant ambiguities which were so much 
admired by Mr. Balfour’s friends and relations he 
should read the letters in the Unionist papers from 
men who say they are tired of being led by a man who 
cannot make himself understood. Mr. Balfour had 
better take as little Balfourism as possible into his 
new career. That career is in any case a difficult one. 
Mr. Balfour’s identification with the City of London 
will not improve his position as Mr. Chamberlain’s 
rival. It will connect him more than ever in the eyes 
of those impatient spirits that look for a dashing and 
adventurous policy with the ways of the past. 
Mr. Chamberlain plays on forces of discontent which 
the City of London wants to leave alone. 
Mr. Balfour as its member will not be allowed 


to make random appeals to the unemployed or 
prove that Trade Unionism is a good thing 
because Mr. Chamberlain sees in it the beginnings of 
Protection. He will represent the privileges and the 
special point of view of the least democratic consti- 
tuency in the country. Mr. Chamberlain may say what 
he likes without risking the allegiance of Birmingham, 
Mr. Balfour as member for the City will have to keep 
a steadier pace. What Mr. Chamberlain does not owe 
to Nature he owes to Birmingham. Nature made Mr, 
Balfour a bad popular leader. The City of London 
will make him a worse one. 

It is indeed difficult to see what place is left to 
Mr. Balfour. The Unionist Party may develop along 
either of two lines. It may become a reckless oppor- 
tunist party fighting a desperate and unscrupulous 
battle. In that case Mr. Chamberlain, whose gifts for 
popular leadership are indisputable, is a far better 
leader than Mr. Balfour. Or it may resume the best 
traditions of the Conservative Party, and set itself to 
check and sift what it holds to be dangerous projects 
and schemes. In that case it must be led by a less 
pliant man than Mr. Balfour. Its natural leader 
would be Lord Hugh Cecil. In either case the duty ot 
the Government is clear. It has been asked by the 
nation to undertake large reforms. The success with 


which it discharges that mission will determine the 
chances of a Protectionist Opposition. 





THE GOVERNMENT AND SOUTH AFRICA. 


N the long series of manceuvres which have made 
up the chequered history of South Africa during 

the last ten years, the mineowners have committed 
comparatively few indiscretions. This is the more 
remarkable when we consider how very little most 
of them have in common with the people of this 
country, how little they understand its enthusiasms 
prejudices, and how ignorant they are 
of the spirit of its government. But they have 
made two blunders. They have forgotten that 
a new Government is in power whose strength is very 
largely drawn from the indignation that has been pro- 
voked by the impunity with which the mineowners 
made a British Government the ministers of their own 
ambitions. The men who have given Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman his overwhelming majority have 
had enough of this supremacy, and wish to have a 
Government in office which when it speaks in their 
name will speak with authority and not with apologies 
to the Kings of the Rand. This is a new situation, and 
it is not surprising that even the nimble wits that 
devised the tactics of the mineowners failed at first to 
adjust themselves to it. As soon as it was evident 
that the Liberal Government meant what it said, this 
threatened faction began to use again the lan- 
guage which had made other Governments tremble. 
One of their chief organs in the London Press began 
at once to talk of cutting the painter. The threat 
had lost its terrors. There have been times when 
it was thought that if the British Empire, which 
has added so much to the wealth and the power 
of the mineowners, were to lose their support and 
forfeit their gratitude its sun would be setting. 
Imperialism was very largely a state of nerves. 
A morbid temper had arisen which made men 
reverse the just relations of the British Empire 
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to the persons who live under its protection. They 
regarded it as a one-sided bargain, in which all 
the benefits went to the Empire and the sacrifices 
were made by the Dunkelsbuhlers? They argued as if 
it was very kind of anyone to accept British citizen- 
ship and very flattering to our pride that any set of 
men should be willing to become and to remain part of 
the British Empire on any terms at all. This false 
perspective has disappeared. The British people have 
abjured the Imperialism that made these men masters 
of the British Empire. Fox said that if the West 
Indian planters insisted on continuing the slave trade, 
the nation might have to tell them that they must 
leave the British Empire. That is the spirit in which 
the majority of the electors answer the empty threats 
of the organs of the Rand, whether those organs are 
published in Johannesburg or in London. 

The threat was no sooner uttered than it was seen 
to be a mistake. The paper that had made it was 
solemnly rebuked by one of its colleagues. The Daily 
Mail was pained and shocked that one of its allies 
should have ignored the new fact of the election, and 
should have blurted out when the country is Liberal 
the sort of thing that the Daz/y Maz used to say when 
it was Unionist. The hint was taken all along the line. 
Indignation was universal. None of the naturalised 
Aryans could conceive how they had come to be so 
misrepresented. They could bear any injustice better 
than separation. They would rather lose their fortunes 
than their British adoption. Burke said that vice lost 
half its grossness at the French Court. They were 
agreed that poverty lost all its squalor under the 
British flag. Mr. Eckstein would rather be a pauper 
any day than a German. Let the horrid threat be 
buried away at once out of sight and mind. 

The first mistake had scarcely been corrected 
before the second was made. The mineowners 
changed their tone. There was one thing, they ex- 
plained, that was almost as near to their hearts as the 
British Empire. That was an electoral principle which 
Lord Milner had introduced into the Transvaal, and 
was unknown in any part of the Empire to which they 
were so passionately attached.» This principle is an 
extremely simple one. It is that an individual is 
either a voter or a cipher in a country. No women 
are to be voters and only white men of a certain 
property. The rest of the white population is to be 
ignored. If one district has,a large number of poor 
men and of women it is to be penalised by having no 
representation. This system is entirely novel. Mr. 
Balfour never thought of it when he drafted his redis- 
tribution scheme last session. Mr. Garrett is at pre- 
sent dividing his energy between defending two 
paradoxes. The first is that Lord Milner, whose 
ideas are those of a German official, is an enlightened 
English Liberal. The second that in some mysterious 
way this new plan is- just and democratic. 
Even Mr. Garrett is hard put to to make either 
of these paradoxes plausible. But if he had 
achieved some success, it would have been shattered 
by one thing, the unwise zeal of the mineowners. If 
they had been kept in the background Mr. Garrett’s 
task would have been a little less desperate. But 
there is nothing quite so illuminating as the zeal of the 
mineowners. There was a time when these doctrinaire 
zealots, whose latest idea is that only men count in a 
community, were rather full of ‘‘ the girls in the gold- 





reefed city, the women and children too.” Are there no 
women and children left ? 

The truth is, of course, that Lord Milner’s plan 
is admirably adapted to make the mineowners the 
masters of the Transvaal. The British people are not 
going to introduce a novel and unjust principle to 
enable a faction to perpetuate its hold on a colony. 
It is going to make the colony itself its own master. 

What, it will be said, if that colony adheres to 
Chinese labour? The answer is, we think, first, that 
the constitution must be arranged so as to let 
the colony have a voice of its own instead of 
being an echo of the Rand. Secondly, if the coolies 
are kept we cannot renounce our responsibility for 
the conditions under which they live and work. We 
cannot sanction in South Africa a state of things under 
which the coolie has inadequate protection. A colony 
must either conform to some standard of civilisation or 
else leave the Empire. Thirdly, the question concerns 
not the Transvaal alone but the whole of South Africa. 
The Zribune is doing excellent work in keeping the re- 
sponsibilities of the nation and Government before the 
public notice. We are confident that the Government 
will recognise that the election, which has emphasised 
in a most decisive way the expectations of the electors 
and their hatred of the Ordinance, has made the duty 
of stern and vigorous action even plainer than it was. 





THE EGYPTIAN SUDAN. 

N Saturday last Lord Cromer opened the new 

Sudan Railway at Port Sudan. Three hundred 
and twenty-five miles of desert at this point separate 
the Nile from the Red Sea, and this distance has now 
been spanned ; an achievement the importance of which 
may be judged from Lord Cromer’s remark that, in his 
opinion, “ the serious development of the Sudan com- 
mences from to-day.” 

If the reader will consult a map he will see why 
Lord Cromer attaches such supreme importance to 
this bit of line. Berber is the Nile terminus of 
the railway and, just south of Berber, the river, hitherto 
throughout its length a single stream, receives several 
imposing tributaries. First flows in the Atbara, drain- 
ing all the north of Abyssinia, while a little further 
south, at Khartum, the Blue Nile, collected from the 
main northern and central Abyssinian ranges, joins 
the parent river. Thus, besides the main stream 
flowing northward from Uganda and the Lakes, and 
draining as it comes the great basin of Bahr- 
el - Ghazal and Kordofan, we have another 
river system flowing from the east and bringing 
with it in its turbid waters the rich offering of alluvial 
soil wherewith to renew the old Egyptian fertility. The 
convergence of these streams contributes to the pro- 
ductiveness of the Egyptian Sudan, and, of course, 
offers opportunities for irrigation, which will probably 
in time infinitely increase that productiveness. But 
whatever that productiveness may amount to, the point 
we would here emphasise is that all the surplus or 
trading portion of it must of necessity find its exit at 
Berber. It is to Berber that all the great water- 
ways tend. Situated just above the junction of the 
last great tributary all the trade of the Sudan flows 
to it with the inevitable motion of flowing water. It 
is marked by nature as the depot for all incoming and 
outgoing commerce. There could therefore have been 
no hesitation in selecting Berber as the Nile end of the 
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railway ; and, as if further to suggest such a scheme, 
the river here sidles to the east and approaches the 
Red Sea before wheeling westwards at Dongola, thus 
materially decreasing the distance that such a railway 
would have to cover. 

As to the saving effected by the railway a suffi- 
cient idea may be obtained of it when we remind the 
reader that Berber itself is close upon twelve hundred 
miles by river from Alexandria, that the current is 
sluggish, and, besides being obstructed by innumerable 
shifting sandbanks, is punctuated by five cataracts. 
The railways of the Upper Nile valley, if they increase 
the speed, increase also the cost of transport. In short, 
in the old river days the disabilities imposed on the 
trade of the Egyptian Sudan were prohibitive, and the 
country was, practically speaking, cut off from the 
outer world altogether. We have now, that is to say, 
for the first time tapped this new possession of ours. 

There is very good reason to believe that the new 
territory will amply repay the expense of opening it up. 
We take it over at its worst. It was a very forlorn 
Sudan which Sir William Garstin visited in 1900 and 
again two or three years later. Nevertheless, basing his 
reasoning on the permanent features, rivers, and configu- 
ration of the ground, Sir William felt himself justified 
in some very hopeful prophecies. More particularly he 
was struck by the possibilities of irrigation. It is 
scarcely necessary te point out that in a desert country, 
all fertility, all wealth, all life, can be measured by the 
available water supply, Egypt is the most remarkable 


example, but every Saharan Oasis is a minor example 
of the fertility to be looked for under this blazing sun if 


once a sufficient water supply can be obtained. It was 
Sir William Garstin’s desire, we do not know how far it 
has been carried out, to forma regular irrigation depart- 
meat for the special purpose of studying the Upper Nile 
and reporting on the opportunities which existed for 
turning its water to account, Meantime he himself 
has sent in two reports, the result of two journeys to 
the Sudan, in which schemes of great importance 
are outlined. Without going minutely into these 
we may say roughly that Sir William Garstin’s idea 
is to turn the Egyptian Sudan into a second Egypt 
fertilised by its own river, the Blue Nile, and 
with Port Sudan for its outlet. By the regulation 
of the great lakes, and the prevention of waste 
of water in the swamps by cutting a new channel 
between Bor and the Sobat, it is proposed so to in- 
crease the current of the White Nile as to make this 
alone sufficient for the needs of Egypt. The Blue 
Nile will then be left free to supply the Sudan. By con- 
structing a barrage on this river on the type of the 
Asyut weir, and a canal system in connection with 
it the ivrigation of an immense area might be 
carried out and a great deal of land now desert 
brought under cultivation. Sir William Garstin 
estimates this total area at about a_ million 
acres, while the cost of the barrage and canal system 
might approximate to £E1,500,000. These projects, 
however, are at least as regards the Blue Nile, only a 
commencement. It appears that the course and struc- 
ture of the river opens up engineering possibilities of 
the greatest magnitude. Foran account of these we 
must refer the reader to Sir William Garstin’s report 
on the Basin of the Upper Nile. We have very little 
doubt that these schemes will be undertaken, and that 
the irrigation of the Sudan will be a work in which 


this country for years to come will be steadily engaged. 
A work, too, we may add, with which we may all 
be well satisfied. Of all entirely beneficent tasks the 
reclaiming of waste ground and conversion of desert 
sand into fertile country may perhaps rank as the 
most beneficent. There are no drawbacks to it. 
There is nothing to set against it. It is all sheer gain. 
The formation in this fashion of a whole province out 
of nothing, so to speak, is surely no small test of a 
nation’s practical genius and administrative skill. We 
notice, to revert to the just opened railway, 
that Lord Cromer takes the opportunity of thank- 
ing heartily the officers engaged on its con- 
struction. The honours of the day are theirs, he 
tells them. ‘‘ To have constructed 325 miles of rail- 
way in fourteen months under such climatic conditions 
as those which obtain in the Sudan is a very remark- 
able achievement. I wish to take the opportunity, on 
behalf of the British and of the Egyptian Governments, 
of expressing my very high appreciation of the zeal 
and intelligence which have been shown in the execu- 
tion of this important work.” The names of the 
officers especially mentioned are Colonel Macauley and, 
among the members of his staff, Captain Midwinter 
and Captain Longfield, of the Royal Engineers, and 
Kaimakam Mahmud Bey Kheirallah. 





DESPOTISM AND DEMOCRACY IN GERMANY. 
ERMANY has for the past twelve months been 
profoundly influenced by the changed fortunes 
of Russia, in two ways. On the one hand, she is freer 
and stronger internationally. The fear of her Eastern 
neighbour being suddenly removed, she finds herself 
the strongest Power on the Continent. On the other 
hand, internally she is brought nearer revolution. 
Between the Junkerdom and the Tsarism there was a 
deep fellow-feeling. They were the twin pillars of 
despotic governmentin Europe. The rude blows which 
the one has lately suffered have inevitably shaken the 
other. 
This is obviously a dangerous conjunction of events. 
For a Government which feels itself powerful abroad 
and unstable at home there is always a temptation to 
take refuge in an aggressive foreign policy. The 
recent example of Russia, however, is there to remind 
all such Governments that an aggressive foreign policy 
may fail against expectation, and when it does fail the 
internal revolution comes with a quickened rush. The 
German Government is entrenched in a position very 
different from the Tsar’s. Its finances are sound ; its 
organisation and personnel vastly more thorough and 
efficient ; it has enlisted far more educated intelligence 
on its side ; its military officers are absolutely reliable, 
and its troops are moulded to their pattern by the 
completest drill in the world. This being so, it is less 
likely to move forth from its entrenchments, and the 
German reformers will not attempt to storm them bya 
frontal attack. For the present the struggle between 
Democracy and Despotism will be waged on the 
recognised lines. That is to say, that unless the 
Kaiser and his statesmen seek to abrogate or violate 
the constitution, the Socialists will go on building up 
their power constitutionally. Only in the event of 
the Government using force to narrow their liberties 
further will they use force (probably that of a general 
strike) to counter the blow. 
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Meantime the peaceful agitation for constitutional 
reform has received a great impetus, not merely from 
the events in Russia but from the successful raising of 
the franchise question in Austria and Hungary. Since 
those early ’sixties, when Lassalle went about preach- 
ing universal suffrage in words of thunder, Germany 
had never had so sharply brought home to it the need 
for getting its Governments put on a basis of genuine 
popular representation. How far they are from being 
so, we in England too rarely realise. We are apt to 
think of Germany as a ‘‘ Parliamentary” country 
more or less in line with France, England, and 
Italy. Our criticisms upon the tactics of German 
politicians are often made quite valueless by this 
misconception. The only Governments in  Ger- 
many which are Parliamentary in a democratic 
sense are those of the smaller States in the south— 
Baden, Hesse, Wiirtemberg, and in some degree 
Bavaria. The Imperial Government itself has very 
slight responsibility to the people. In the first place 
the Reichstag is not a Parliament in our sense. It has 
no initiative, and though it does possess an ultimate 
control over the Imperial purse-strings, the restrictions 
of its powers and its procedure have prevented its ever 
transforming this into a constantly regulating control 
over Imperial administration. And in the second place, 
although elected by universal suffrage, it is very imper- 
fectly representative. Its seats are still apportioned to 
constituencies fixed nearly forty years ago. In that 
period the geographical distribution of the German 
people has altered more than that of any other. Berlin 
has grown at a rate eclipsing Chicago’s, and the 
other German cities have doubled, trebled, quadrupled, 
or even quintupled their numbers at the expense 
of a stationary country population. Thus at the 
last election, in 1903, the Social Democratic Party 
(which suffers most) polled about 38 per cent. of the 
electorate and obtained 22 per cent. of the Reichstag’s 
seats. When one passes from the Imperial to the State 
Governments, things are much worse. The enormous 
majority of Germans are comprised in the great State 
of Prussia, the manufacturing State of Saxony, and 
the city-State of Hamburg. The franchise of those 
States, with the method of indirect election from 
different classes in absurdly unequal proportions, is 
quite Gothic in its fancifulness and its remoteness from 
modern principles. Its effects may be illustrated by a 
few examples. Saxony’s representatives in the 
Reichstag, elected by universal suffrage, are every 
one of them Socialists; yet not a _ single 
Socialist sits in the Saxon Diet. The Prussian Diet 
has likewise no Socialist member, although in 
spite of the unfair distribution of Reichstag con- 
constituencies between Berlin, Breslau, and Westphalia 
on the one side, and the sparse population of Junker- 
ridden East Prussia on the other, alarge proportion of 
the Socialists in the Reichstag are Prussian representa- 
tives. The state of things at Hamburg is just as bad, 
and a bill was recently introduced to make it even 
worse. It may, of course, be said, that this is oligarchy 
and not despotism. It is in amy case despotic 
oligarchy, and where the forms of government concen- 
trate the power of the small ruling class so largely in 
the hands of personal executive heads, the difference 
shades away to almost nothing. Between the military- 
bureaucratic oligarchy under the Tsar and that under 
the Kaiser there is little to choose, except that the 


latter is far better organised, has learned far more 
how to adapt civilisation to its purposes; in short, has 
throughout its ranks a far more enlightened concep- 
tion of its self-interest. 

The kernel of the opposition to all this is in Ger- 
many the Social Democratic Party, and to estimate the 
German position we require a more accurate estimate of 
that party than is common in England. It is inac- 
curate to say, as is often said, that the Social Demo- 
crats are simply the counterpart of English Liberals. 
They are Socialists first and foremost, and never 
equivocate on the point. Throughout their very ex- 
tensive Press and at all their meetings (and they are 
the one German party which holds meetings inces- 
santly) it is always Socialism which is uppermost. 
Furthermore, their party, with its annual public con 
gresses and its network of branches and committees, 
is so well organised that no trend away from Socialism 
on the part of any of its active members could escape 
detection. Itis nevertheless the case that the work 
which Liberalism has done in England, the winning of 
political democracy, devolves in Germany largely upon 
the Social Democrats, and that among the millions 
who vote for them may be an untold number of silent 
citizens who support them for this reason and not for 
Socialism. It is possible that even a considerable 
fraction of these millions only accept the lead of Bebel 
and his comrades much as the horse in the fable let 
the man mount his back to drive the tyrannous stag 
out of the paddock. In this case the defeat of the 
stag will be followed by a struggle between the horse 
and his rider. 

That there is no such struggle at present may be 
explained by the pitiable condition of the German 
Liberal parties. The old National Liberal Party has 
long quite forgotten the Liberal half of its label, and 
simply represents that wing of the Government’s sup- 
porters which is least attached to either the Protestant 
or the Catholic Churches. The Radical People’s Party, 
led by Herr Richter, has indeed Liberalism of a sort, 
but it is of the most negative, critical, and sterile sort, 
hopelessly assimilated to the brilliant futility of its leader. 
The Radical Union,led by Dr. Barth—whose weekly, the 
Nation, is one of the few bright spots in German political 
journalism—has far more promise. One finds in it a 
genuine nucleus of inte/lectuels, such as have pioneered 
all the greater Liberal movements, and a genuine 
readiness to apply Liberal principles constructively to 
modern problems as they arise. But the party has 
most unfortunately identified itself with the military 
and naval projects of the Emperor to a degree which 
goes far to preclude any co-operation between it and 
those Democrats, Socialist or other, whose opposition 
to militarism is determined. 

At present, therefore, the Social Democratic Party 
holds the Democratic field. How strongly it holds it 
one cannot say till more tests are applied. It has been 
mooted, for instance, that if the Government went 
agressively to war with France, the Social Democracy 
should declare the general strike. The decision to 
order and the capacity to execute such a stroke would 
argue moral courage and organised power on the 
highest scale. But could the Social Democracy really 
doit? The distinctly hesitating way in which many of 
the leaders have lately parried this question suggests 
that they are very far from being confident that they 
either would or could, 
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WINTER AT ST. IVES. 


GOOD many years have gone by since I took to 
rambling in England, but, though the south 
and west attracted me most, I had never got as far as 
Cornwall. That pleasure had to be put off from year 
to year. There is so much to see and detain the 
nature-lover in Hampshire, Dorset, Somerset, and 
Devon that one might spend a happy life roaming 
from place to place in those counties and never get 
to the Tamar. But when November came and 
it was dark and very cold in London, I very 
suddenly resolved to make that long-wished visit, 
and at once took flight from Paddington to St. Ives. 
It would surely be no bad progress for any migrating 
bird, travelling, let us say, from Middlesex to Africa, 
to cover 320 miles in about seven hours and a half! 
It might seem that I was going too far. I was not 
only in quest of a better climate; the thought of the 
sea-beaten extremity of the county which runs out like 
a rock-built mole tor eighty miles into the Atlantic 
determined me to go thither first. I should thus see 
the rounded, rough shore at the extremity of the 
granine peninsula and Land’s End and the Lizard, 
England’s westernmost and southernmost points, 
whereas if I were to make a stop at Fowey or Meva- 
gissey or Falmouth or any other point on the southern 
side, the ‘‘ Cornish Riviera,” I should perhaps get no 
further, 

St. Ives is almost an island, a promontory that 
looks upon the Atlantic, and, as they tell you, 
you have there no land between you and America. 
Nevertheless, after London, I wanted no better climate ; 
for though it rained heavily on many days in December 
and the wind blew with tremendous force, it was, day 
and night, singularly mild, with an agreeable softness 
in the air and sunshine breaking out on the cloudiest 
days. The weather could be described as ‘‘ delicate” 
with tempestuous intervals. On bright windless days 
I saw the peacock butterfly abroad and heard that idle 
song of the corn bunting, associated in our minds with 
green or yellow fields and sultry weather. I was still 
more surprised one day late in December at meeting 
with a lively wheatear, flitting from stone to stone 
near Land’s End. He had discovered that it was not 
necessary to fly all the way to North Africa to find a 
place to winter in. 

The town, viewed from the outside—the old fishing 
town, which does not include the numerous villas, 
terraces, and other modern erections on the neigh- 
bouring heights—appears very small indeed. It is 
small, for when you once master its intricacies you 
can walk through it from end to end in about'three or 
four minutes. But the houses are closely packed, or 
rather jumbled together with the narrowest and crook- 
edest streets and courts in which to get about or up and 
down. They havea look of individuality, like a crowd of 
big rough men pushing and elbowing one another for 
room, and you can see how this haphazard condition 
has come about when you stumble by chance on a huge 
mass of rock thrusting up out of the earth among the 
houses. There was, in fact, just this little sheltered 
depression in a stony place to build upon, and the first 
settlers, no doubt, set their houses just where and how 
they could among the rocks, and when more room 
was wanted more rocks were broken down and other 
houses added until the town as we find it re- 
sulted. Itis all rude and irregular, as if chance or 
nature had made it, and altogether reminds one of a 
rabbit warren or the interior of an ants’ nest. 

In this nest or hive are packed about 800 fisher- 
men with their wives and children, their old fathers 
and mothers, and other members of the community 
who do not go in the boats. The fishermen are the 
most interesting in appearance ; it is arelief, a positive 
pleasure to see in England a people clothed not 
in that ugly dress which is now so universal, 


but in one suitable to their own life and 
work. Their ponderous sea- boots and_ short 
shirt-shaped oilies of many shades of colour from dirty 
white and pale yellow to deep reds and maroons. In 
speech and manners they are rough and brusque, and 
this, too, like their dress and lurching gait, comes, 
as it were, by nature; for of all occupations, 
this of wresting a poor and _ precarious liveli- 
hood from the wind-vexed seas under the black 
night skies in their open boats is assuredly 
the hardest and most trying to a man’s temper. The 
navvy and the quarryman, the labourer on the land, 
here where the land is half rock, even the tin miner 
deep down in the bowels of the earth, have a less dis- 
comfortable and anxious life. That they are not satis- 
fied with it one soon discovers; Canada calls them, 
and Africa, and other distant lands, and unhappily, as 
in most places, it is always the best men that go. 
Possibly this accounts for the change for the worse in 
the people which some have noted in recent 
years. Nevertheless, they are a good people 
still, righteous in their own peculiar way, 
and so independent that in bad times, as 
when the fishing fails, hunger and cold is more endur- 
able to them than charity. They are aclannish people, 
and it is consequently not to be wondered at that they 
have no subscription clubs or friendly societies of any 
kind to aid them in times of want and sickness such as 
are now almost universal among the working classes. 
These benefits of our civilisation will doubtless come 
to them in time: then their clannishness — the old 
“One and All” spirit of Cornishmen generally — 
being no longer needed, will decay. It is after 
all but another word for solidarity, the strong, 
natural, or family bond which unites the members 
of a community which was once, in ruder 
ages, everywhere, to make social life possible, and has 
survived here solely because of Cornwall’s geographical 
position. Unfortunately we cannot make any advance 
—cannot gain anything anywhere without a corre- 
sponding loss somewhere. Will it be better for this 
people when the change comes—when the machine we 
call ‘‘ civilization” has taken the place of the spirit of 
mutual help in the members of the community? ’Tis 
an idle question, since we cannot have two systems of 
life. At present, in our ‘‘ backward” districts, we have 
two, but they are in perpetual conflict, and one must 
overcome the other; and if there be any beautiful 
growths in the old and unfit, which is passing away, 
they must undoubtedly perish with it. 

One of the most pleasing traits of the Cornish 
people, which is but one manifestation of the spirit I 
have been speaking about, is their love for little 
children. Nowhere in the kingdom, town or country, 
do you see a brighter, happier, better-dressed company 
of small children than here in the narrow stony ways 
of the old fishing town. The rudest men exhibit a 
strange tenderness towards their little ones ; and not 
only their own, since they regard all children with a 
kind of parental feeling. An incident which occurred 
in the early part of December and its effects on the 
people may be given here as an illustration. One 
morning when the boats came in it was reported that 
one of the men had been lost. “ Poor fellow!” was 
all that was said about it. And that is how it is all 
the world over among men who have dangerous occu- 
pations: the loss of a comrade is a not uncommon 
experience, and the shock is very slight and quickly 
vanishes. But there was no such indifference when, 
two or three days later, one of the herring - boats 
brought in the corpse of a small child which had been 
fished up in the Bay—a pretty little well-nourished boy, 
decently dressed, aged about two years and a half. 
Where the child belonged and how it came to be in the 
sea was never discovered, but the intensity of the feeling 
displayed was asurprise to me. For several days little 
else was talked of both in St. Ives and the villages and 
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farms ia the neighbourhood, and they talked of it, both 
men and women, with tears in their voices as though 
the death of this unknown child had been a personal 
loss. 

The most interesting hour of the day at St. Ives 
was in the afternoon or evening, the time depending on 
the tide, when the men issued from their houses and 
came lurching down the little crooked stone streets and 
courts to the cove or harbour to get the boats out 
for the night's fishing. It is a very small harbour 
in a corner of the bay—a roughly shaped half moon 
with two little stone piers for horns, with just room 
enough inside to accommodate the fleet of about 150 
boats. The best spectacle is when they are taken out 
at or near sunset in fair weather, when the subdued 
light gives a touch of tenderness and mystery to sea 
and sky, and the boats, singly, in twos and threes, and 
in groups of half-a-dozen, drift out from the harbour 
and go away in a kind of procession over the sea. 
The black forms on the moving darkening water 
and the shapely deep-red sails glowing in the level 
light have then a beauty, an expression, which comes 
as a surprise to one unaccustomed to such a scene. 
The expression is due to association—to vague sug- 
gestions of a resemblance in this to other scenes. We 
may be unable to recall them; the feeling returns but 
without the mental image of the scene which originally 
produced it. It was not until I had watched the boats 
going out on two or three successive evenings that an 
ancient memory returned to me. 

Sitting or walking by the margin of some wide 
lake or marsh ina distant land, I am watching a com- 
pany of birds of some large majestic kind—stork, 
wood-ibis, or flamingo—standing at rest in the shallow 
water, which reflects their forms. By-and-bye one of 
the birds steps out of the crowd and moves leisurely 
away, then, slowly unfolding his broad wings, launches 
himself on the air and goes off, flying very low over 
the water. Another follows, then, after an interval, 
another, then still others, in twos and threes and half- 
dozens, until the last bird has opened his wings and 
the entire flock is seen moving away in a loose 
procession over the lake. 

Just in that way did the crowd of boats move by 
degrees from their resting-place, shake out their wing- 
like sails, and stream away over the sea. 

That was one scene; there were faint suggestions 
of many others, only a few of which I could recover ; 
one was of large, dark red-winged butterflies, seen at 
rest with closed wings, congregated on wind-swayed 
reeds and other slender plants. It was the shape and 
deep red colour of the sails and the way they hung 
from the masts and cordage which restored this 
butterfly picture to my mind. And in every instance 
in which a resemblance could be traced it turned out 
to be to some natural and invariably to a beautiful 
obiect or scene. The spectacle had, in fact, that 
charm, which is so rare in man’s work, of something 
wholly natural, which fits into the scene and is part 
and parcel with nature itself. 

In buildings we get a similar effect at the two 
extremes—in the humblest andthe highest work of man’s 
hands ; in the small old thatched and rose- and creeper- 
covered cottage in perfect harmony with its surround- 
ings, and in ancient majestic castles and cathedrals, in 
which the sharp lines and contours have been blurred 
by decay of the material and the whole surface weathered 
and stained with lichen and alga and in many cases 
partially draped with ivy. W. H. Hupson. 





MOZART. 


HE rsoth anniversary of the birth of Mozart has 

just been celebrated, modestly enough in Eng- 

land, but with more ceremony and pride in Vienna, and 
some critics have taken occasion to consider the place 
which the music of Mozart now holds in the estimation of 


the world. He is, as Mr. Hadow remarked in his lecture, 
delivered last Saturday at the Bechstein Hall, the 
favourite composer of composers. For them, no matter 
how troubled or complex their own minds may be, his 
divine simplicity is the ideal. Glorified by the very dis- 
tance, more than that of years, that seems to divide him 
from this age, he shines for them like— 
“The son of morn in weary night’s decline, 
The lost traveller’s dream under the bill.” 

To hear his music, said Tschaikowsky, makes you feel as 
if you were performing a good action. Grieg has written 
like a lover, and nearly all the great composers of our 
time have spoken like lovers in his praise; and yet the 
ordinary concert-goers, in this country at least, do not 
share that love. They do not understand Mozart as 
they understand Beethoven. They do not reverence him 
as they reverence Bach. Even the critics who praise 
Mozart are apt to spoil their case by praising him for 
qualities that are obviously secondary. They say, for 
instance, that he is so lucid, so sunny, so cheerful ; in- 
deed, a certain programme analyst once wrote of the 
Minuet of the Symphony in E flat that it was “ jovial 
without being vulgar.” It is owing to praises of this kind 
that Mozart is commonly supposed to be a composer of 
music without tears, and that school girls are trained 
upon his sonatas, as pleasant, easy music that cannot cor- 
rupt their taste, much as boys are set to learn Greek upon 
Xenophon’s Anabasis ; and, indeed, the notes of Mozart 
usually do took quite easy; there are not too many of 
them, and they seem to follow each other naturally. So 
audiences listen to the G Minor Symphony with half an 
ear, regarding it as a pleasant relief from the profundities 
of Richard Strauss. On the other hand, most conductors 
and players of eminenc2 are agreed that Mozart is the 
most difficult of all composers to interpret, and none 
certainly is so seldom well interpreted. A good perform- 
ance of Mozart’s G Minor Symphony is rarer than 
one of Beethoven’s Eroica,; a good performance of Don 
Giovanni than one of the Gotterdammerung. 

It is the difficulty of understanding Mozart that makes 
it difficult to play him, and he is difficult to under- 
stand, not because he was born 150 years ago, but because 
he was born unlike other men, in the nature of his mind 
as well as ia the extent of his powers. His mind had a 
kind of celestial unity which no bitter experience of this 
world could dissolve or perplex. Reality for him was all 
good, true, and beautiful. He learnt of the conflict 
in the nature of things, not from the experience of his 
own heart, but from mere external observation, as if he 
were a disinherited angel wandering about the earth and 
loving it, even when it wronged him, because it was only 
in his nature to love. In his music he seems to remember 
the songs of his native Heaven. He is never wiltingly 
sorrowful, for sorrow is not an essential part of life to him. 
It is something inexplicable, like pain to a child, some- 
thing which he expresses only to get rid of ; and his divine 
pity, the quality which has most endeared him to troubled 
men of genius like Chopin or Tschaikowsky, is pure com- 
passion, unmixed with blame or good advice or philosophic 
endurance, the compassion of an angel who sees no 
reason why men should suffer or why earth should not be 
like Heaven. The natural process of his mind when com- 
posing was to pass in sound from earth into Heaven, as 
may be seen in the greatest of all his works of absolute 
music, the Quintet in G minor. The first movement 
of that piece is sad, with a wondering, reluctant sadness. 
The grief is not probed or worked into a passion ; Mozart 
could never be accustomed enough to sorrow to express it 
with passion. It was for him merely a hindrance to true 
reality and life, an obstacle to full expression ; and in this 
movement his mind seems to be struggling to express itself 
amid a swarm of obstacles. The movement and rhythm 
are not those of grief; they labour to escape from grief, 
like the wings of a bird beating in a cage. In the Minuet 
this blind labour continues for a while, until in the Trio 
there is a sudden hope of release and a passage of celestial 
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rejoicing not yet freed from the pain of humanity. In the 
slow movement the release is accomplished, the wings 
are free, but the divine voice is solemn. in the newness 
of its triumph. 

“ Candidus insuetum miratur limen Olympi.” 


The movement as it proceeds seems to pass deeper 
and deeper into bliss and takes on that passion of pure 
joy which Mozart alone can express, the only passion to 
which he will surrender his whole mind. In him it 
seems to be no mere piece of imaginative conjecture, 
but quickened and fed at every turn by recognition, as if 
his art really could carry his enlightened spirit back into 
“that shady city of palm trees” remembered from be- 
yond his birth. In the last movement of the Quintet, 
after a short passage of troubled recollection, which 
passes like a bad dream, the earth is quite forgotten and 
the spirit of the master seems to be at home in its native 
Heaven and to soar higher and higher into an infinity of 
joy until it is lost from our sight. 

Yet with all this unearthliness, with all this irrecon- 
cilable strangeness to the world, Mozart was the most 
dramatic of all composers, and there is nothing so inex- 
plicable in art as his dramatic power. He made plays for 
the delight of men, as a painter of miraculous vifts might 
make vivid pictures of the scenery and creatures of a 
newly-discovered land. His operas are filled with living 
people, but they are not pieces of his own mind, though 
he creates them and fills them with life. The Don, 
Leporello, Cherubino, Almaviva, Zerlina, Donna Anna, 
and the rest of them all live in his music with an infinite 
diversity and independence of life. The music begins and 
a whole world starts into being and seems to conduct its 
affairs according to its own laws without any further inter 
position from its creator. Most great composers of opera 
use their plot as a machinery for expressing a series of 
moods and passions. There is progress from one mood 
or passion to another, but while the mood or passion lasts, 
all is stationary, the characters are mere instruments of 
expression, they are lost in the general theme. “ Che faro” 
is a universal song of love and death, Isolde dissolves in 
her liebestod with all the circumstances of time and place. 
But in Don Giovanni there are none of these stationary 
pauses. The illusion never fades. The play is always the 
thing. The greatest songs belong to their singers, express 
their characters, and issue naturally from their actions. 
Yet all the while they are talking their creator’s language 
and express through their own actions and characters the 
divine beauty of his nature. They are like figures in a great 
picture with all the particularity of life, yet enveloped in 
the artist’s own peculiar tone, and wrought with his inimit- 
able handling. He seems, in fact, to have a creative 
power not like that of other artists who are distracted be- 
tween their need to follow reality and their desire to 
break into a new world of their own imagining. He can 
imagine anything, and give it life like a god who is freed 
from the necessity of imitation. Don John is not taken 
from life. He has none of the ugliness or sin of a real 
man of his way of living. He lives in a world created to 
harmonise with him, and yet he and his world are more 
real than if they had been studied from the Whitechapel- 
road, and all written down in dull prose. He expresses 
every kind of emotion, and all emotions become him and 
turn to beauty through his lips. Beethoven thought Don 
Giovanni an immoral opera; but that must have been a 
mere whim of his mind. No one could take any harm 
from it. No one, it is true, could learn any lessons from 
it. You could not learn lessons from any of Mozart’s 
music. It passes no criticism on life. It seems to be 
conscious of no great tendency of.things, and no abstract 
forces sound in it. Fate does not knock at the door in 
Don Giovanni, but only the statue of the Commander. You 
can make a whole catalogue of what that music does not 
express, and when you have made it the music remains 
like a starry night or a spring morning, past all analysis 
in its beauty and a source of pure, inexplicable delight and 
awe. 


THE REAL TENNYSON. 

“Tennyson was still unwell and out of spirits; Patmore 
exaggerated both his age and his disease when he saw 
him first, taking him to be a man of advanced years, doomed 
to die in a few months. As a matter of fact, Tennyson 
was but thirty-six, and his constitution was wiry and 
robust. He was in a neurotic condition, still being told 
by the doctor ‘ not to read, not to think.’”* 

HAT glimpse in Mr. Gosse’s brilliant story of 

Coventry Patmore took me back to a day I spent 
some years ago rambling through the beautiful country 
house at Farringford, in the Isle of Wight, where Tenny- 
son spent his prosperous years. What a contrast to that 
life of struggle and illness, when £200 from the Civil List 
was all that stood between him and the workhouse! The 
whole house speaks of ease and comfort. A pious son 
preserves it as a monument to his great father. There, 
almost untouched, is the poet’s study—his books, his 
chair, even his pen—and through the window that ex- 
quisite outlook on bird-haunted trees and lawn which so 
often filled his vision. Above, on a higher story, is the 
long pictured room, where, on wet days, the poet loved 
to walk to and fro beating out on the anvil of solitary 
reverie the filigree of his delicate verse : 

“All the charm of all the Muses often flowering in a 

lonely word.” 

Around stretches the most beautiful of English 
gardens, and outside the shelter of its fence the trees lean 
over to the east, ever moulded by Atlantic gales. Still 
beyond the great downs stretch away to the sea—those 
downs where Tennyson wandered and noted every phase 
and change of nature with the passionate eye of a lover. 

* * * * 


Such is the house and such the surroundings. But 
where is the man? He is already a shadowy outline, 
a poet in cloak and sombrero, every year growing less 
definite, as his contemporaries leave the stage and the 
memories fade. He had no Boswell, and the only 
authentic record of his life is a filial portrait : 

“ Faultily faultless, icily regular, splendidly null.” 

We miss the warts. Dr. Jowett once said that the 
only interesting thing about a man was his faults. For 
what are these things which the world calls a man’s 
“faults” ? They are often only another name for his 
picturesque angles, for those particular characteristics 
that make him worth knowing anything about. To take 
lighter matters, Tennyson was no worse for smoking in- 
cessant clay pipes, though it forced the lady admirers of 
his youth to speak of him as “a mountain with clouds on 
the top of it.” He was little worse for his fits of abstrac- 
tion—his carelessness of externals—his oblivion of place 
and time—such oblivion as led him, for instance, to leave 
the most precious stanzas of “In Memoriam” bekind in 
the cupboard of one of those innumerable landladies of his 
bachelor days. These are just the things that make him 
a living figure, a lovable, humam man- And yet they 
are the very things that have been hid from us. We may 
know too much about Carlyle; but surely we know too 
little about Tennyson. He has lost and not gained by 
this cloak of family reticence. 

a * * * 

A truer Tennyson looks out on us from those wonder- 
ful photographs of Mrs. Cameron than from any 
written record. A melancholy, lonely man—sombre with 
work and sorrow—but still pure gold at the heart. 
Coventry Patmore, the chosen companion of his struggling 
youth, afterwards quarrelled with him as with so many 
other of his friends, and said many unjust and ungrateful 
things of him. But that cid not prevent him from giving 
Mr. Gosse one of those impressions that live in the 
memory : 

“During the early months of their friendship Tennyson 
often sank into a sort of gloomy reverie, which would fall 
upon him, in Keats’ phrase— 

‘Sudden from heaven, like a weeping cloud,’ 
and put a stop to all conversation. While they talked 


* CovENTRY PATMORE. By Edmund Gosse. “ Literary Lives.” 
London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
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the streets at night in endless perambulation, or while they 

sat together over a single meal in a suburban tavern, 

Tennyson’s dark eyes would suddenly be set as those of a 

man who sees a vision, and no further sound would pass 

his lips perhaps for an hour.” 

It is a singular picture that we gain from such memo- 
ries—the picture of a man feeding his soul on long silences 
aud deep musings—almost, like his own Arthur, given 
to visions—with tew friends, and those immensely dear— 
but always following “the gleam ”— 

“A demon vext me, 
The light retreated, 
The landskip darken’d, 
The melody deaden’d, 
The Master whisper’d 
‘Foliow the gleam.’” 

But, then, with marriage and prosperity the picture 
changes. Will Waterproof, the rough Bohemian ot Lon- 
don taverns, Changes to the successtul man of the world, 
flattered, caressed, even hunted. He is still a “ Bohemian,” 
but also an aristocrat—an aristocrat to the Bohemians, 
perhaps, and a Bohemian to the aristocrats. A man who 
loved the simple and yet hated the multitude—who de- 
spised conventions and yet cherished dignity—with doors 
always open to his friends, but apt to show the lion’s teeth 
to intruders. 

There are many stories about those leonine moods. 
“ Mr. ——- lives near us,” said a Surrey host, mention- 
ing a famous critic. “I hope to bring him over next 
Friday.” “Don't bring the fellow near me,” snapped 
Tennyson; “I can’t bear him.” “I hope you have been 
comfortable,” said another host, more obsequious than 
really attentive. “Very uncomfortable.” This sort of 
behaviour was, in fact, a sort of poetic licence, as well as 
a method of self-defence. But it is clear that he cherished 
the privilege of speaking his mind. 

And yet Tennyson could be kind enough. One day 
a man arrived at Farringford, tired and badly dressed, who 
had worked his way across the Atlantic in a cattle-boat. 
He had come all the way in order to recite “Maud” to 
Tennyson. The proposal must have been painful enough, 
for “Maud,” as all the world knows, was Tennyson’s 
favourite poem, which he himself read to guests without 
number. But the lion’s heart was touched. He listened 
to the man, and, what may have been easier, paid his 
passage back to America. 

After all, the life of a man who attains Tennyson’s 
fame is no sinecure. Almost every morning, in those days, 
he would receive manuscripts from eager and fluent poets 
who wanted his advice and encouragement. Most of 
these writings were sent straight back- But now and then 
accidents will occur when authots are so generous. An 
epic poem in some twenty books written by an ambitious 
lady was for a time lost to the world. After many 
searches, it was at last found resting beneath Tennyson's 
sofa. 

Solitude was to Tennyson largely a condition of com- 
position. He wrote on the “tablets of the brain,” and 
used his desk for little more than the mechanics of trans- 
ference. The stanzas of “In Memoriam,” written at 
random intervals through many years, were jotted down 
in a long tradesman’s account-book, such as butchers use, 
kept by Tennyson in his breast-pocket. But he knew the 
whole poem by heart, and when half of them were lost 

found that he could write them down. 

Sometimes a poem flashed on him very quickly. 
“You have never written a hymn, Lord Tennyson?” said 
his favourite nurse to him one day. “Haven't I?” he 
said. “I will try-” He took a long drive, and was very 
silent. When he came home he wrote down, exactly as 
we now possess it, the poem entitled “Crossing the Bar.” 

Like Wordsworth and many other open-air workers, 
Tennyson was often unconscious of the processes by which 
a poem came to him. One autumn day, in early life, 
he had joined a pleasure-party on the Wye, and asked to 
be left for a time at Tintern Abbey. As he wandered 
through the “bare ruined choirs ” there came before his 
mind a vivid realisation of the world that once moved 
there—the monks and nuns, the pageantry of proces- 





sions, jthe solemn worship, the music—all that intense 
and fervent life that was gone. Then suddenly he lifted 
his eyes to the gentle fields of tilth and, pasture that slope 
down to the Wye on its western side, and saw the pea- 
sants returning from their toil, and all the varied, vivid 
life of to-day. And as he looked and mused those lines 
came into his head which are now a possession of the 
whole English race—came into his head whole and perfect 
as we read them to-day : 
“Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean, 

Tears from the depth of some divine despair, 

Rise in the heart, and gather to the eyes, 

In looking on the happy autumn fields, 

And thinking of the days that are no more.” 


HAROLD SPENDER. 





NERO. 


en eer from the public’s point of view, must 
look a suspicious business. ‘The critics are for 
ever at sixes and sevens upon all topics. Before I seceded 
from the ranks of the public and began to air my opinions, 
assuming, with what cock-sureness I could muster, that 
they would be of interest to readers of The Speaker, I 
used to pitch upon some dramatic critic who, from some 
remark or other, struck me as seeing more or less eye to 
eye with myself, and took his opinion against the rest 
about an unseen play. I fain would hope that I, too, 
have some reader to back me in blind, good-natured con- 
fidence in this case of the last new play at His Majesty’s ; 
for I want support. If it was conceivable that there 
should be such a thing as esprit de corps among the 
readers of a newspaper, I would raise the cry of “ The 
Speaker against Fleet-street!”; since the unanimity of 
praise of Nero is staggering to one who, though occasion- 
ally dazed and entertained, never felt one thrill of real 
excitement or caught with delight one imaginative 
line. This description of Britain, whither Nero thinks of 
exiling his mother in preference to putting her to death, 
strikes you as one of the best passages when you hear it. 
a melancholy isle, alone: 

Sundered from all the world: and banned by God 

With separating cold religious wave. 

And haunted with the ghost of a dead sun, 

Rising as from a grave, or all in blood 

Returning wounded heavily through mist. 

Her rotting peoples amid forests cower, 

Or mad for colour paint their bodies blue. 

There in eternal drippings of the leaf, 

Or that dead summer of the tiring fly, 

And by the eternal sadness of the surf 

Ambition cannot live—hope cannot breathe. 

Even the fieriest spirits there will rust, 

Or gutter like a candle in the rain. 
This passage rolls on smoothly, so that the tongue can- 
not very well hitch in delivering it; but the ideas do not 
wake the mind, and we are conscious that the ear is being 
lulled by second-hand music. Mr. Stephen Phillips’s verse 
always has the merit, so important on the modern stage, 
where the art of speaking lines is little studied, 
of being easy to speak. For instance, “ By the eternal 
sadness of the surf” is far from new, but it is impossible 
to make a mull of such music as it contains; and any 
actor can guess what to do with, “ Empurpled in a lone om- 
nipotence ”! This last instance is such a specimen of his 
work as has been compared to Marlowe’s “ mighty line.” 
Mr. Phillips certainly deals much in the slow and poly- 
syllabically ponderous. When Agrippina stands on 
the steps of the throne, hurling reproaches of ingratitude 
at Nero for thwarting her desire to sit beside him, speaks 
of her soul as stained “ incarnadine,” much to Nero’s de- 
light, who interjects “incarnadine is good.” 

The Press, too, has nodded Polonian approval at 
such lines. But though the plays of Marlowe are marred 
by much rank raving, and rant “ripe in folly and rotten 
in reason,” which Mr. Phillips’s taste or his preference for 
the coldly rich alone would lead him to reject, Marlowe’s 
“ mighty line ” is urged from behind by the press of gather- 
ing imagination to topple and burst in splendour at 
the close, while Mr. Phillips’s lines too often give the 
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impression of stiff gorgeous drapery hung about the bare 
column of what he wishes to convey. Marlowe's Pegasus 
may mount with absurd caracolings and fantastic bounds, 
but he blows the morning from his nostrils, while about 
the verse of Nero hangs a stillness not unlike the air of 
that “ dead summer ” Mr. Phillips speaks of in the most 
imaginative line of those quoted above. Yet he remains 
the only writer of dramatic drama who can induce a 
manager to stage his plays. Two qualities help him to 
success. Firstly, he provides at the right moments 
speeches which offer opportunities for easy declamation ; 
speeches which are not crabbed by thought or packed 
with ideas, and contain no strange sacrifices to the un 
known beauty. Such beauty as they possess lies like 
rhetoric on the surface and can be felt at once ; the polish 
is external and does not come from within. Above all, 
the meaning is spread out wide, he does not fly from idea 
to idea, but he says the same thing again and again, so 
that everybody can follow. Here is a speech which illus- 
trates the point: 
‘““Suppose this wsthete made omnipotent, 
Feeling there is no bar he cannot break, 
Knowing there is no bound he cannot pass: 
Might he not then despise the written page, 
A petty music, and a puny scene? 
Conceive a spectacle not witnessed yet! 
When he, an artist in omnipotence, 
Uses for colour this red blood of ours, 
Composes music out of dreadful cries, 
His orchestra our human agonies, 
His rhythms lamentations of the ruined. 
His poet’s fire, not circumscribed by words, 
But now translated into burning cities; 
His scenes the lives of men, their deaths a drama, 
His dream the desolation of mankind, 
And all this pulsing world his theatre.” 
Secondly, he introduces incidents which, though they add 
nothing to the poetry, produce an effect upon the stage. 
For instance, Anicetus, after failure of Nero’s plan to 
drown Agrippina, has arranged her murder behind his 
back. The signal of success is to be three trumpet blasts, 
which can be heard across the Bay of Baiae. One note 
will mean that she is in her villa, two notes that she has 
gone to Rome, three that she is dead. Tigellinus and 
Anicetus are waiting and listening in the garden of Nero’s 
villa. The audience cannot help sharing their suspense 
as the faint sounds float, between long pauses, across the 
water. Such are the resources which can make even 
a play in verse acceptable to the public. Lastly, when 
Mr. Phillips does introduce pyschology and character he 
emphasises this point till there is no possibility of mistak- 
ing it. The character of Nero is given in the speech 
just quoted from the first act. Henceforward, every 
word he utters is an illustration of the fact that he is an 
esthetic megalomaniac, to whom genuine emotion is im- 
possible. There is no attempt to make the other charac- 
ters speak like individual men and women. Each one 
represents an idea—Tigellinus cold-blooded cunning, 
Agrippina ambition, Poppoea the pride of life and the 
thirst for glory and luxury, Acte a faint vague Chris- 
tianity; but they are all abstractions and not living 
characters. Mr. Tree throws himself headlong into the 
character of Nero. Whatever you may think of the re- 
sult, this performance must be allowed a neck or nothing 
merit. He has invented gestures and twitches which fit 
this monster who grows like a great fungus out of a 
rotten civilisation. But the pleasure such feats give is 
smal] ; and there is no interesting one’s self deeply in the 
moods and sufferings of a character, who is half mad and 
feels nothing except in so far as it touches for a moment 
his inflamed and lurid imagination. No doubt Mr. Tree 
has carried out to the last pitch Mr. Phillips's conception 
of Nero, but the result is to produce a being more like 
Heliogabalus than Nero. Bunched up in his loose, 
glittering robes, with great ear-rings in his ears, and a 
crown of flowers on his head, he often looks like some 
monstrous kind of woman. Nero cannot have been so 
flabby; he must have been more formidable. 
The curtain falls on burning Rome. This scene 
would be tolerable only in the opera. Nero strides fran- 


tically from side to side of his flat palace roof, chanting 
verses you can hardly hear, strumming and plucking at 
his lyre. The red lights blaze, the sparks fly, the timbers 
fall, and the background city withers away in flames. You 
sit expecting the notes to rise higher and louder and 
higher, but the voice of the actor sounds incongruously 
weak. You catch an “O, Agrippina!” and something 
about “I am purged,” and “I have given thee flaming 
Rome”; and the scene goes on and on, taxing beyond 
endurable limit the energy of the actor and the attention 
of the audience. 

The play is gorgeously set. Such feasts, such splen- 
dours, such costumes can have been seldom outshone, but 
there is no real beauty in the play itself nor much signifi- 
cance. DesMOND MAcCArRTHY. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MASssINGHAM. 


Lonpon, THURSDAY. 


HE strife between the two sections of the Oppo- 
sition is as inevitable as the letting out of 
waters aftera flood. It was suppressed with difficulty 
last Session, when the Chamberlainites grew more and 
more impatient under Mr. Balfour’s dilatory tactics, 
and on one occasion stayed away in large numbers in 
the belief that the late Government would be defeated 
and resignation forced. Now events have shown 
that whether or no Mr. Chamberlain’s tactics would 
have succeeded, Mr. Balfour’s have completely 
failed. Mr. Chamberlain and his friends are not slow 
to avail themselves of this opportunity. Mr. 
Chamberlain understands the art of running a Press 
campaign, whereas, in such warfare, Mr. Balfour—to 
use a Gladstonian phrase—is ‘‘ as helpless as a beetle 
on its back.” And, so far as I can see, the nominal 
leader has not a friend in the Tory Press, if we except 
able provincial organs like the Yorkshire Post and the 
Glasgow Herald, both, be it remembered, essentially 
believers in Free Trade. WHapless Mr. Balfour ; for, 
with incredible fatuity, he has destroyed the only 
faction in his party which could re-seat him in 
power! Now, poised on the edge of the Protectionist 
slope, he onlyexcites the ridicule of the Tariff Reformers; 
and, indeed, of all men who like to see plain issues 
plainly posed. 


. * * * * 


That does not exhaust the weakness of the 
Balfourian position. Behind the assault on his leader- 
ship is the hatred of the atmosphere of personal and 
family favouritism in which he lived. His Cabinet 
was generally disliked and despised on his own side. 
The Departments revolted against having men like Mr. 
Arnold-Forster put over them; their discontent found 
multitudinous expression among the Tory rank and 
file ; and his own faithlessness in ridding himself of the 
able Free Traders in his first Cabinet and in the party 
recoiled on him even with men who followed him 
through that disruption. His position became impos- 
sible. He had got rid of Free Trade; and yet hedared not 
embrace Protection. So he kept every element of force 
in the party at arm’slength. A party in which neither 
Mr. Chamberlain nor the Duke of Devonshire nor 
Lord Hugh Cecil, neither experience nor promise, could 
find a part was bound for destruction. Can one 
blame Mr. Chamberlain’s followers for now coming 
forward and saying that they have had enough of an 
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intellectual neuter ? I doubt whether Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s numerical strength in the new Parliament is 
quite as large as his friends are proving it to be. But 
I think he counts for 100 of the party; that is to say 
for two-thirds of the strength. 

* * * * * 

If, however, the Opposition, owing to Mr. Balfour's 
inept conduct, are shorn of intellectual force, the 
Government will suffer from an almost superabundant 
show of Parliamentary ability. I take a few names at 
random. Men like Sir Henry Cotton, Sir William 
Collins, Sir George Robertson, Mr. Dickinson, 
Mr. Wood, Mr. Harold Cox, Mr. Masterman, Mr. 
Belloc, Mr. Gooch, Mr. J. M. Robertson, Mr. Mackar- 
ness, Mr. Molteno, represent a variety of ability and 
knowledge such as has not tound a place in Parliament 
since the palmy days of the old Radicalism, when Cham- 
berlain, Dilke, Courtney, Herbert, Fawcett were 
drawn into the great machine. I dread the time when 
these able and serious men will find the intolerable 
ennut of House of Commons life grow upon them, 
will hate the incessant processions through the lobbies 
and the small, futile, envious gossip of Westminster, 
and realise how small a capacity for fruitful work 
resides in private members of a great Ministerial party 
in which all the blood is drawn to the head. This dis- 
illusionising experience is doubly bad, for it gives 
sincere men of brains—not a very large class—a dis- 
taste for politics, and their disgust filters down to the 
constituencies and produces the apathy from which 
reactionary politics profits. What is to be done to 
give these men the career they deserve and the nation 
the services it wants ? 

* * ' « * 

Well, they can’t all be in the new Government, but 
there is no reason why they should not have something 
of the power and responsibility that belong to the 
private member of, say, the French Assembly ? On this 
point I thoroughly agree with Mr. Graham Wallas’s 
article in last week’s Speaker ; and, indeed, I have often 
pressed the same idea. The system of Commissions 
on great measures or on the Budget in the French 
Chamber places most interesting and important func- 
tions in the hands of the ‘‘ Reporters” and Chairmen 
of these bodies. The reports, in particular, are often 
historical and political documents of the first interest, 
very literary in form and thorough in treatment, and 
they sometimes mark or even introduce fresh epochs 
in modern French history. The ‘‘ Reporter,’’ in par- 
ticular, may realise fame for good by the speech in 
which he reviews the work of his Commission before 
the Chamber. I don’t say that the French system can 
be transferred wholesale to the House of Commons ; 
it would interfere too seriously with Ministerial respon- 
sibility for a definite policy, and it would deprive the 
Chancellor of the control of finance. But it is quite time 
to give back to the House, #.¢., to the private member, 
some larger share in the formative business of legis- 
lation than it posseses to-day. 

* * * a . 

Many who follow the ingenious—the not very in- 
genious—maneceuvres from Johannesburg will remem- 
ber the exact parallel they present to the ante-war 
agitation. The same threats of secession, the same 


manipulation of the Press (every one of the daily 
papers in Johannesburg is ownéd by the mining inter- 


est), the same vilification of the Boers, the same 
vituperative references to the English party 
which is supposed to be unwilling to concede 
the demands of the Rand. Yet I am convinced 
that the great mass of the English community 
is very near a revolt against the great houses. What 
holds them back is sheer timidity. The white miner 
hates the Chinese. But he is a contractor and super- 
intendent of labour rather than an artisan in the 
English sense, and he lacks the typical workman’s 
solidity and strength of class feeling. So with the 
mercantile community. It was practically united 
in opposition to Chinese labour when Lord Milner 
first forced it on the community. It dislikes the 
tyranny under which it lives, but conspicuous members 
of it have been so penalised for independence that it 
is hard to rouse to united action. But it will be 
delighted to find that the home Government has taken 
the work out of its hands and provided some kind 
of check to the unlimited ascendency of Messrs. 
Eckstein. 
* * * * * 

That really is all that a recourse to the basis of 
population—the universal basis of the franchise in 
British territories—means. The Transvaal Govern- 
ment know that the Boers are in a minority of the 
population as well as of the voters; this is not, as 
the Westminster thinks, a fact still to be ascertained, 
though it would be useful to have official con- 
firmation of it. Het Volk is simply fighting to 
secure a fairly powerful minority in the new Assem- 
bly. Roughly speaking, I should say there are two 
possible Ministries in the Transvaal. The one is 
a Farrar or Fitzpatrick Government, which will 
be devoted purely to tightening the hands of the 
capitalists to rule South Atrica. The other is a mixed 
British and Boer Administration, probably under the 
Premiership of Sir Richard Solomon, who would be by 
far the safest and most acceptable constitutional 
leader for the Transvaal in its present state of transi- 
tion. As for the vote, why need we abandon the 
Cape model, which provides that regard shall be had 
to area, to population, and to the rights of minorities ? 

* * * - * 
I am glad to hear that Mr. Whitley is taking the 


position of private secretary to the chief Ministerial 
Whip. A better appointment could not be made. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
THE LABOUR PARTY AND _ LIBERALISM. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


StR,~—The doubts and fears on the efficacy of Labour 
representation in the new Parliament expressed by “ Tay- 
port” in your last issue would have just cause if the British 
working man were made of different stuff from his master. 

The inevitable line of progress all the world over is 
towards broadening the gauge of representation, and in 
England we are peacefully accomplishing at the polls what 
peor Russia vainly strives to attain at the shambles. 

A Government is strengthened, not weakened, by 
drawing its legislators from all sections of society, repre- 
sentative of all interests, and capable of expressing the 
feelings and desires of all classes. The perfection of truly 
representative government is an ideal towards which we can 
progress in the evolution of things, but never attain. 

In England to-day we have the most truly democratic 
government of any country in the world, and its charter has 
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been won by the persistent, patient struggle of our fore- 
fathers. 

“‘Layport” takes exception to the admission of cer- 
tain Labour Members whose breadth of vision has not 
been cultivated, and it may be that the Labour Member 
has not in every case been chosen with due regard to his 
qualifications for the representation of his party; but time 
will enable the voter to faithfully select the fittest candi- 
dates from the large number of qualified men who will 
undoubtedly come rapidly to the front under the strengthen- 
ing influence of increased power and the stimulus of an 
atuactive outlet tor talent. Were not our yeomen and 
burghers in the same plight when liberty was extended to 
them? At Runnymede the nobles secured their rights by 
the signature of Magna Charta. The people of the seven- 
teenth century maintained their rights and asserted the 
power of Parliament. Through the nineteenth century 
there was a silent devolution ot privilege into the hands of 
the middle classes, and now the twentieth century finds the 
labour classes asserting their rights to take a place in the 
Legislature ; and the middle classes each in turn has had to 
qualify for the position, and all have shown adaptability. 

The growth of industrialism, through the invention of 
the steam-engine and the spinning-jenny, by Englishmen, 
has put England in the front rank as a manutacturing 
nation, and a voice in her Government has been claimed, 
first by the manufacturers and merchants and now by those 
who help them to augment their riches. Nothing can be 
sounder, nothing can be healthier than this widening of the 
field from whence we can draw our legislators. A pyramid 
stands on its broad base immovable through the ages. 

The extension of privileges will naturally broaden the 
education of the labouring classes, give them prizes worth 
striving for, and improve their well-being. It needs little 
reflection to see that this latter tendency will be to the 
general good of classes and masses alike, as a happy, pro- 
sperous, and contented working class, with savings to in- 
vest, will make for good trade, and will be an all-important 
factor in checking the gravity of financial crises due in a 
large degree to industrial wealth being held in too few 
hands, hence top-heavy and liable to panic.—Yours, etc., 


A. W. 


A PARALLEL. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


SiR,—Your readers may be interested in the extracts 
from A Gutde to Modern History (William Cary, 1882. 
Vol. Il., pp. 366-7), which has some bearing on Mr. Graham 
Wallas’s article in last week’s Speaker.—Yours, etc., 

mx. 


“Tt was a marked feature of the years stamped with 
Earl Grey’s name that the Ministers employed assistants in 
planning reforms, with a sincere intention of acting on 
their advice, and also with despatch and eagerness. It 
looks as if they heartily enjoyed the opportunity of sum- 
moning to their aid many clever men [who were not in Par- 
liament or in office] of whom many were known to them, 
not as kinsmen or favourites, but as good citizens and good 
reasoners. From the Commissions which they formed 
Ministerial and oratorical persons were not excluded; a 
leaven of debate or of routine was not to be abhorred; but 
the spirit of these temporary bodies was the intellectual 
fervour of early manhood. Men braced by recent study of 
mathematics and of law, yet not so fresh from chambers as 
to seem bookish in the eyes of practical men, were admitted 
to an honourable share in the prelude of legislation, be- 
fore they could earn those positions which gave people 
irresistible claims. Such men were standing, when called 
to this work, at the point where the ways part that lead 
towards practice in the Law Courts or towards the grooves 
of salaried duties. They touched with one hand the 
ancient machinery of forensic inquiry, with the other hand 
the new methods of inductive and experimental science. 
: . . It is expedient that the forerunners of the law- 
giver should not be, like old-fashioned lawyers, averse from 
the consideration of wide theories’and bold innovations. 
Twenty or thirty years after being called to the bar an 
Englishman, it seems, thinks it beneath him to consider 
what ought to be the law, except when he has a chance of 
determining what is the law by deductive reasoning. If 
caught at the age of thirty there is fair hope of a bar- 
rister’s being modestly legislative, ready to treat the author 
of a theoretical treatise as a possible ally, and inclined to 
help a statesman as an engineer helps a general.” 





LITERATURE. 
CAUSERIE FOR THE WEEK. 
TURNER DRAWINGS. 


O J. M. W. Turner belongs the past and the 
future of landscape art, but not the present. 
By his reverence, study, and emulation of Cousins and 
Claude, Girtin and Poussin, he possessed himself of all 
the traditions of the past, and we possess them 
through him. He built the bridge by which we pass 
to them from the green fields and geological moun- 
tains of modern art. Those who have studied Turner’s 
water-colours and pencil sketches, his later paintings, 
and especially the glorious Venice visions, know that 
his art points the way by which landscape art will go 
in the future soaring by imaginative truth above the 
trivial topographic facts of photographic accuracy, and 
beyond mere truth of tone and value so that mind 
may speak to mind in landscape art and not merely 
present Nature to another mind as she seemed, for the 
great artist says ‘‘ it is, 1 know not seems.” 

The landscape art of the present and of the last 
half century has been devoted to preparing the way and 
elaborating the means of a great language of land- 
scape that would include the obvious facts of Nature, 
Ever since Constable made his discovery that fields 
were green and that wet leaves were grey, and that 
you could make great pictures even whilst acknowledg- 
ing these facts, artists have been looking at Nature 
with fresh eyes, each seeing something new and adding 
his mite to the huge storage of materials for a future 
imaginative school. The Pre-Raphaelites found each 
leaf on atree could with perseverance be painted and 
each petal onarose. The Impressionists called aloud 
for more light and yet more light. The Pointillists 
for chromatic vibrations of colour. All added something 
to the new paint-box until it has become so un. 
wieldy that we are obliged to leave half of it or more 
at home when we goto Nature. But as if to crown 
our misfortunes photography appears, surfeits us with 
blacks and greys, gives us thousands of leaves in the 
twinkling of an eye, and now threatens us with green 
fields and chromatic vibrations. 

All this while Turner’s landscape art has been 
neglected by the practical artist in the rush and joy of 
these new toys, and only a few poetical critics and 
specialists in etching and engraving have continued to 
study his mysteries. But Turner knew all these pass- 
ing shows, and in his stride from past to future left 
them far behind ; his progress to the new landscape 
was a legitimate advance step by step from the well- 
loved past over all these modern discoveries, not 
labouring one new fact more than another, but keeping 
all in proportion to what he knew must come—imagina- 
tive landscape, where facts serve their proper purpose of 
speaking from mind to mind, and the greatest of these 
facts is light. 

Each and all of these new discoveries can be seen 
in Turner’s works long before 1830, and towards 
the end of his life he devoted himself especially to the 
use as imaginative assets of the Impressionist and 
Pointillist developments ; the people said he was mad, 
they say the same of the Impressionists and Pointillists. 
But Turner has more to say to us now than the new 
men have, because he still kept a true sense of propor- 
tion, and his art was founded on form. Turner has had 
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no true followers as yet; we were not ready for him, but 
they will come, and quickly too, for by the way he has 
shown landscape must go and so triumph over every 
mechanical means of rendering mere Nature, however 
perfect. 

As an example we may see how all the greatest 
exponents of the various new ways of seeing Nature 
have inclined towards the Turner road in their later 
works. Sky and distance, cloud and mist have more 
and more become their subjects. 

When a great artist dies, amongst the great 
number of studies, sketches, and apparently unfinished 
pictures left in his studio a large number of works will 
be wholly unintelligible to the most well-meaning 
inheritors, and these will be the works that are far in 
advance of the current art of his time. It is therefore 
expedient that all a great artist’s remaining works 
should be carefully preserved, even the slightest and, 
to us, most incoherent, especially, so that they may be 
seen in future times when the world is more ready 
for them. The world will soon be ready for Turner, 
and Mr. E. T. Cook is preparing the way by his 
timely issue of a Pall Mall extra number, containing 
reproductions of a few of the drawings by Turner 
contained in the famous tin boxes in the National 
Gallery. I hope Mr. Cook and the Pall Mall Gasette 
will issue several more such volumes; it is the best 
way of making the drawings known. This collection 
is called Hidden Treasures at the National Gallery, and 
contains some sixty-nine reproductions of drawings and 
nineteen reproductions of paintings. The latter, how- 
ever, are by no means hidden, but are amongst the 
most valued and best seen treasures of our collection 
and of the collection of Sir Cuthbert Quilter. We should 
prefer to have had a further selection of nineteen of 
the hidden treasures, for the reproductions of the 
large oil paintings are not so interesting or so 
beautiful, in themselves, as the reproduction of 
the pencil outlines, however inadequate they may 
be. On first, turning over the leaves of this 
wonderful volume we are struck with the power 
of these sketches as black and white, for many of 
the originals are in water-colour. We are next forced 
to think that the work would have been much more 
valuable and interesting if the drawings could have been 
arranged chronologically ; we also think that such an 
arrangement would very much help the identification of 
the subjects. If all the drawings in tin boxes could be 
arranged in such an order the naming of them would 
become comparatively easy to anyone who knew the 
locality in which they were done. Asan instance, there 
is a whole series of outline drawings in existence, all 
of the same size and belonging to the same sketch 
book, which illustrate the well-known walk, one of the 
most beautiful in the world, from Keswick up Borrow- 
dale and round by Buttermere and Newlands Vale. 
Two views of Lodore are there, Grange Castle 
Cragg, and three views of Glaramara, and so on, all 
through the walk. These sketches are not from the 
hackneyed points of view, and only those who had 
frequently drawn bossy Glaramara could have recog- 
nised her, but with the help of the other sketches 
leading the way to it, anyone superficially acquainted 
with the Lake District and furnished with a good map 
could have found out the riddle. 

The pencil sketches of Turner remain one of his 
principal glories. The lead slips along at an even pace, 





and the whole landscape grows on the paper, each line 
of a wonderful rightness both as composition and as 
fact, following forms of growth and structure and divid- 
ing spaces in absolute proportion. In Mr. Cook’s book 
examples of this form-mastery are ‘“* Richmond, York- 
shire: from the North,” ‘‘ Fountains Abbey: from the 
South-west,” and “ Battle Abbey.” In the last repro- 
duction the marks of the stitches on the left show that 
the drawing has been taken from a sketch-book ; it is 
a pity it was separated from its fellows. The rush of 
Turner’s line, the quick intricacy of the distance, and 
the growth-form of the trees in this drawing are typical 
of the master’s pencil work. 

A great delight is to compare such drawings with 
the scenes from which they were taken ; their accuracy 
is astonishing, even to gnarled markings on the tree 
trunks. This is especially noticeable in the drawings 
of Wharfedale reproduced by Ruskin. Wharfedale is the 
place to read Modern Painters in. Turner was the 
first man who ever drew a Yorkshire hill properly, he 
differentiated the outline from every other sort of moun- 
tain, he made it tell that the moor began as soon 
as the highest point was reached and continued 


without a drop from exactly there. Turner's 
Yorkshire hills alone always do that. I have 
to thank Mr. Cook personally for his book, 


for it enabled me to compare the six reproductions of 
Venice sketches with the actual scenes during a visit 
to the glorious city on the sea last summer. Again, 
the first thing that struck me about them was their 
accuracy. The exact point of view was easily found 
in most cases, even to a foot or two. The look of the 
scene was absolute at the time of day represented, the 
proportions of the buildings to the Canal were just, and 
not like photographs, which always represent the Grand 
Canal like a wide sea with tiny little towns of houses 
on either side. There is something in the photographic 
lens that distinctly alters the look of things. 
One drawing was difficult to identify, ‘‘ Studies of 
Venice,” No. III., as it was rather out of the way, but 
ultimately it was recognised by the fact that the palace 
on the opposite side of the canal has two architectur- 
ally decorated windows on the side that turns away from 
the front on the Grand Canal. There is only one palace 
in all Venice with this feature, and so early one morning, 
when the light was right, I went to a likely spot on the 
opposite side of the Canal and there was the subject, 
mist and all, with the big square palace peering through, 
foreshortened pediment and black traghetto landing- 
place, black gondolas and all. The spot was a narrow, 
evil-smelling passage down to the canal just below the 
traghetto Santa Sofia o del Corner, a little way above 
the Rialto on the way to the railway station. One 
feature troubled me a good deal, it was the top of 
the tower on the spectator’s right in the drawing, 
‘* Venetian Towers,” the conical top appeared to have 
four cornices above the regulation one. I could notget to 
the exact spot, as the drawing was evidently taken from 
an upper window of some house behind San Giorgio 
Maggiore, and I should have had to ascend so many 
staircases and hold so many interviews with kindly 
householders that my short stay in Venice would have 
been finished before my explorations were complete. 
But the place could be found ; it may have been a room 
in the rambling monastery. The towers are right in 
their relation one to another; the centre one is the 
tower of San Giorgio Maggiore ; the left one the fine 
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old tower of San Moisé ; and the one on the right, the 
puzzle already spoken of, was the beloved lost Cam- 
panile of San Marco itself.» By good fortune this 
summer they were mending the cone at the top of the 
tower of San Giorgio Maggiore, and, looking at it, 
I easily saw what the appearances like four extra 
cornices on the tower of San Marco really represented. 
They were the lines of boards and props for four stages 
of scaffolding used in restoring the root, there they were 
just the same on San Giorgio’s tower this summer ; and 
looking closer at the reproduction I could see the 
winged golden angel crowning the cone, put in with a 
mere touch by the master, and the lines of the poles 
supporting the scaffolding. I have since seen the 
original drawing, and all these details are naturally 
much plainer in it. All the other studies are easily 
identified. The well-known view of the Salute 
from the place where the iron bridge in front of the 
Academy now stands is ‘Venetian Studies,” No. IV. It 
was made about twoo’clock on a summerafternoon when 
the shadows on the domes and towers and the cast 
shadow on the Dogana are right. The landing place 
and gondolas on the left are still there. ‘* Vene- 
tian Studies,” No. IL, is taken from the Ponte 
della Croce on the Giudecca at about 11 am., on 
the left is the view of the dome of the Salute, 
broken by the smaller dome and the two towers at the 
back,the Dogana next with its golden figure of Fortune 
turning with the wind, then in the centre the Campa- 
nile of San Marco, with the curious scaffolding cor- 
nices as in *‘ Venetian Towers,” then further in the dis- 
tance the tower of San Francesco della Vigna, and 
on the right San Giorgio Maggiore again. For once 
this part of the composition is not accurate, the 
churches of San Giorgio Maggiore should be its 
own length further to the right for absolute fact. I 
wonder was it because Turner had come to the end of 
his piece of paper and just crowded it in to record it for 
future use, frankly I do not think it improves the 
composition where it is, and I do believe some expla- 
nation of the sort is necessary, for the rest of the 
drawing is so absolutely just and right and withal so 
very beautiful in its true proportions. 

The study named No. I. is from the Grand Canal 
right in front of the traghetto at the corner of Rio 
Toma, near what is now the steamboat station for the 
Frari. Turner often worked from the traghettos or 
ferries, where the gondolas wait for hire. Perhaps 
he made friends with the gondoliers. He always knew 
the way to the heart of a man who worked upon the 
waters, and they allowed him to sit and draw from the 
end of the gondolas waiting on the rank. In this 
drawing all the palaces can be seen as theyare. Inthe 
distance are the curious pyramids on the Papadopoli 
Palace and a part of the Rialto bridge, with the tower 
of San Bartolommeo and a dome behind it. Another 
Venetian subject is on page 25, called ‘‘ An Italian 
Sketch.” It is a view from the steps of the Salute at 
sunrise. On the left is the Campanile of San Marco. 
The domes of San Marco and the wonderful coloured 
facade of the Ducal Palace are all a palpitating mass 
of mist at that hour of the morning, just as Turner 
drew them. The black mass under the sun is the 
group of buildings about the Hotel Daniele. I have 
gone thus into detail because people still talk 
of Turner’s inaccuracy ; all I can say is that I have not 
found him inaccurate in his pencil studies from Nature, 
and, with all this accuracy we have a fine imaginative 
power which truly is always more close to Nature than 
more prosaic art, just as in Shakespeare’s works the 
fine frenzy of his imagination brings his characters more 
close to Nature than ever the characters of more realistic 
drama seem to be. One of the most interesting parts 
of the letterpress in this volume is the letter from an 
artist (I should like to know who he was), quoted on 
page 6. It is a true account of the effect of the 
drawings. Ruskin’s description of Turner’s method of 


work from Nature given on page 8 is also valuable and 
just. Very few, if any, of Turner’s drawings from 
Nature were coloured on the spot. As a rule he drew in 
lead pencil the scene as he saw it, with all the glory of 
his vision, and when he got home to his inn putin a 
few washes of colour whilst the image was fresh in his 
memory, to recall the effect in the future. Mr. Cook 
seems to agree that ‘‘ not all, or nearly all, of the buried 
pieces are worth exhibiting or valuable for study,” but 
I think, if there was good space to show them in proper 
consecutive order, nearly all Turner's works would be 
found to be valuable for study by the artist and student. 
It is especially the duty of the student of landscape 
art to-day to study the later works of Turner, for there 
he will find the road of true development, there he will 
see the vast fields of heaven and atmosphere, the in 
and in of cloud masses, like range on range of Alps,the 
glory of widespread light, and the gentle poetry of 
colour, all in place and good proportion; the dodges 
of new notions superseded by Turner’s reasonable 
imagination. 

One other thing we thank Mr. Cook for, he 
nowhere alludes in this book to Turner’s reported 
rivalry in a jealous sense of Claude Lorraine and other 
old masters. All writers upon Turner have elaborated 
this theme of the great master’s jealousy, and some 
have taken pains to prove that Turner was right in 
thinking himself better than his forerunners. But all 
these writers forgot the homely proverb “‘ Imitation is 
the sincerest flattery.” Turner loved to imitate and so 
learn from the masters whose work he admired. And 
the more he imitated them the more, I am convinced, he 
admired them. He produced the “ Liber Studiorum ” 
because he liked the ‘‘ Liber Veritatis.”” He wished to 
have his fine picture of the ‘‘ Sun Rising in a Mist” 
placed beside Claude’s fine picture, not because he 
wanted to show how much better he was than Claude, 
but, I verily believe, as an act of homage to a beloved 
old master. CHARLES HOLROYD. 





FRA ANGELICO. 
FrA ANGELICO. “ Newnes’s Art Library.” London: George 
Newnes. 3s. 6d. net. 
Many people, when they first go to Florence, are surprised 
to find that Fra Angelico is one of the great painters of 
the world. There are so many sentimental stories about 
his painting on his knees and always shedding tears before 
he began a picture of Christ, that those who are afraid of 
sentiment in art distrust the reputation of Fra Angelico. 
Some of his angels of the Tabernacle, too, blowing twisted 
trumpets and beating drums or playing on viols have been 
very badly copied and scattered broadcast over this 
country. In this book those angels are reproduced, and 
even in a colourless print their beauty of design is 
manifest; while other teproductions of whole pictures 
give some idea of the height to which that beauty 
reaches in intricate and ambitious works. It is to 
be wished that Mr. Edgcumbe Staley had devoted more 
of his introduction to showing what place Fra Angelico 
had in the historical development of Florentine painting. 
He is commonly supposed to have been backward among 
the artists of his time and little interested in their innova- 
tions. The supposition is quite untrue. He was born, it 
oucrht to be remembered, sixty years or so before Botticelli 
and before the great advancers of perspective and ana- 
tomy, such as Paolo Ucelli, Andrea del Castagno, and 
Piero della Francesca. He was only a few years older 
than some of them, it is true, and his natural bent was 
not towards expressing the construction of things; but 
he made a great advance in the representation of move- 
ment and gesture of a certain rhythmical and ceremonial 
kind. He set the figures of angels dancing in the air and 
also on the flowery earth as they had never danced in any 
earlier pictures and were very seldom ever to dance 
again, and he expressed tender and lofty emotions in the 
faces of his saints with a new power and dignity. When 
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he tried to represent violence and anger and terror he 
fell into grotesqueness as nearly all painters fell before 
before Fra Angelico’s death, and after the first 
great anatomists had taught the science of movement 
first great anatomists had taught the science of movement 
and expression. Fra Angelico did not inherit that science 
and never studied it systematically; he was, however, 
always studying the phenomena of motion within certain 
limits, as may be seen from the continual advance in his 
art, which is clearly evident even in the reproductions 
contained in this book. There was never anything Byzan- 
tine about him. He depended on formule no more than 
he could help. Painting for him was as much an art of 
expression as it was for Rembrandt, and he was a great 
decorator partly because he lived in an age when painting 
was still an applied art and partly because his mind was 
possessed by beautiful emotions and objects. Mr. Edg- 
cumbe Staley gives a good enough account of Fra 
Angelico’s life, though he attempts rather too epical a 
style ; and from all that is known of that life the painter 
does indeed appear to have been a saint whose pictures 
really expressed the whole character of his mind. Need- 
less to say, though cloistered, he was not the kind of saint 
whose virtue is fugitive, who spends his days in vagueless 
contemplation. Fra Angelico found his work and did it 
so that no apologies need be made for his art on the score 
of his saintliness. We may be sure that he was as healthy- 
minded as any man of affairs, and as efficient. It is im- 
possible to decide off-hand what the true purpose of art 
may be. Some will tell you that it ought to represent as 
exactly as possible what you can see any day by walking 
down the street. That may be so; but it still remains to 
be proved; and meanwhile we are free to enjoy pictures 
of angels dancing in the flowery fields of Paradise, or the 
blue regions of the air, if we have minds capable of such 
enjoyment. No pictorial art, however, can express visions 
except through the study of reality; for it is from reality 
alone that we can get hints and promises of what we 
desire, of that better state of being to which men like 
Fra Angelico believe that reality is always progressing. 
Such men have, therefore, a purpose and controlling in- 
stinct in their study of reality which the realist does not 
possess. They have a principle of selection, not based upon 
any inecure rules art or theories of beauty which a 
change of taste may overthrow, but upon their whole view 
of life and its ultimate object. It is the possession of such 
a controlling interest and principle of selection that makes 
the art of Fra Angelico so certain of its effect. He knows, 
better than any man of the world can know, what he 
wants to do, and he does it. Hé is a great master of 
design, because design means really, in art as in life, pur- 
pose. No painter can be a great designer if he starts 
upon a picture without being quite clear in his own mind 
what he wishes to express. Art for art’s sake will never 
create a design; it can only borrow one. Fra Angelico 
created designs to express his theory of life, his hope of 
immortal bliss, as surely as a great craftsman expresses the 
purpose of a cup or a sword in every cup or sword that 
he makes. He sometimes tried to do what he could not 
do, to express ideas that were not his, as for 
instance in his representation of the damned in the Last 
Judgment. In that part of the picture there is no design 
at all, nothing but bunches of ugly little pygmies that 
seem to be grinning at their own inadequacy. The devil 
at the bottom is a mere figure of fun, a sort of Gollywog, 
and he proves that he is the devil by gobbling up one of 
the pygmies and holding two more of them in his hands. 
The whole thing can have meant nothing to Fra Angelico. 
It was outside the range of his thoughts, and he could no 
more paint it than Teniers could have painted his saints 
and angels circling in Paradise. His mind ranged only 
among beautiful ideas and could create only shapes and 
patterns of beauty. The nearest he comes to pain 
is in the expression of tenderness. His great 
Crucifixion in the Convent of St. Mark is all quiet tender- 
ness. The colour is as clear and shining as that of any of 
his pictures of celestial joy. The saints are ranged in 








order as if they were present at some religious ceremony ; 
and, indeed, the picture seems to show us rather some 
ceremonial representation of the Crucifixion than the 
Crucifixion itself. Whenever Fra Angelico paints some 
great event he turns it into a religious ceremony. In his 
pictures of the Annunciation the Virgin and the Angel 
alike seem to be conscious that their actions are sym- 
bolical. There is none of the crudity or the surprise of 
nature in their gestures and expressions ; and so it is, too, 
with the figures gathered about the tomb in the Resurrec- 
tion. And yet in all these pictures the emotion or the 
idea are expressed with extraordinary clearness, more 
clearly, indeed, than they could be in any purely dramatic 
representation of the event, for Fra Angelico is not con- 
cerned with drama. The story for him is not a mere piece 
of narrative, but something symbolic of certain truths 
which he believes with absolute certainty, and it is these 
truths which he sets out to express through the story. It 
may seem a narrow, sentimental, or superstitious kind of 
art, but it is justified by its results. 





GEOLOGICAL PROBLEMS. 
Tue AGE OF THE EARTH AND OTHER GEOLOGICAL STuDIES. By 
Professor W. J. Sollas. London: Fisher Unwin. 
So rarely do books of general interest on scientific sub- 
jects come from Oxford, that when they do they deserve 
to be welcomed. The first book published by the present 
Professor of Geology has naturally a special interest, for 
although most of the studies in the present work are not 
new, they have not before been generally accessible. Many 
people will doubtless feel that there is a vague and rather 
attractive suggestion of incongruity in the association of 
Oxford and geology. Certainly until quite recently the 
University has at every step used her best endeavours to 
check the progress of the science. In the early days of 
the Royal Society, when it made its home in Oxford, in 
order, if possible, to escape from the turmoil of the Civil 
War, although “ Physick, Anatomy, Geometry, Astronomy, 
Navigation, Staticks, Magneticks, Chymicks, Mechaniks, 
and Natural Experiments,’ were discussed, the members 
do not seem to have concerned themselves with the struc- 
ture of the earth. This was not then to be wondered at ; 
but when, in 1669, Steno published his powerful argu- 
ments in support of the old Pythagorean heresy that 
fossils really were the remains of living animals, an un- 
settling thrill spread through the world, and eventually 
reached Oxford. Dr. Plot, first keeper of the Ashmolean 
Museum, was equal to the occasion, and in his Natural 
History of Oxfordshire discusses “the great Question, 
now so much controverted in the world,” whether fossils 
were “ Lapides sui generis,’ produced by “ plastic virtue,” 
or whether they owed their “form and figuration” to the 
fact that they really had once been animals. The second 
alternative is most elegantly demolished. “ As well might 
we say,” he concludes with fine scorn, “ that our Kettering 
Stone in Northamptonshire, here in England, was once 
nothing else but the spawn of lobsters: than which that 
I know of there is nothing more like.” Poor Steno! 
Eventually, however, in spite of Dr. Plot, his views 
triumphed, and a century later new problems arose. Steno, 
out of deference to accepted notions, had tried to com- 
press the history of the ,world into 6,000 years. Hutton 
boldly claimed an infinite period. When Oxford’s divines 
had proved their inability to cope with the new theory, 
Dr. Kidd replied, in 1815, on behalf of Oxford’s 
men of science. His book was somewhat belated, 
twenty-seven years having elapsed since the publication of 
Hutton’s Theory of the Earth, and his effort to support 
the old order was a forlorn hope from the first. More 
recently instances of the traditional suspicion with which 
Oxford’s professors of geology have regarded new theories 
may be found in the fact that Dr. Buckland was for long 
the leader of the stubborn band who regarded the signs 
of the glacial period as evidences of the Flood, and that 
Professor Phillips considered that the facts of geology 
were opposed to the Darwinian Theory. 
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These facts and others must have made Professor 
Sollas’s essay on The Influence of Oxford on Geology 
somewhat difficult writing, and loyalty to Oxford compels 
him to lay somewhat startling stress on the importance of 
the devil’s advocate. 

The essay which gives the title to the volume was first 
given as a Presidential Address to the Geological Section 
of the British Association in 1g00, and this essay, to- 
gether with the following one on Zhe Figure of the Earth, 
which is new, make up the most interesting part 
of the book. Professor Sollas pays a more courteous 
attention to the results arrived at from astronomical or 
physical considerations than some geologists of note 
would be inclined to do. Herein, surely, he is wise, for 
there is no essential difference of principle between the 
physical method of measuring how fast heat is leaving 
the world and calculating from the result how long ago 
it would have been at the temperature of melting stone, 
and the geological method of measuring how fast sedi- 
ments are forming in the sea and calculating therefrom 
how long the existing sedimentary crust of the earth must 
have taken to build. There are dangerous pitfalls in the 
path of those who would use either method, but it should 
not be necessary for the advocate of the rival method to 
have to point this out. Instead of the usual ten or twelve 
miles, Professor Sollas takes fifty miles as the maximum 
thickness of the earth’s sedimentary deposits (nearly one- 
third of which are regarded as Precambrian. At the 
estimated rate of deposition of 1 ft. in a wentury, this 
would give 26 million years as the length of time since 
active denudation began on the surface of the earth. 
This ‘accords so well with Professor G. H. Darwin's esti- 
mate of something over 56 million years since the sepa- 
ration of the earth and the moon and of Lord Kelvin’s 
result of something less than 40 million years since the 
solidification of the earth’s crust, that it is difficult to 
avoid wondering whether the result may not have been 
just a little “cooked.” For both the fifty miles of sedi- 
mentary deposits and the average rate of deposition of 
1 ft. in a century are quantities which can only be arrived 
at with the help of a certain amount of geological in- 
tuition, and the fact that even so broad-minded a geologist 
as Professor Sollas can complacently remark that the 
least untrustworthy estimate of the age of the earth is 
that founded upon the thickness of the sedimentary series 
will to many serve merely to show how curiously behind 
the times both geology and geologists are. 

The second essay on The Figure of the Earth is 
chiefly interesting for its discussion from the geological 
standpoint of mr. (now Professor) J. H. Jeans’ theory 
that the earth may have been pear-shaped immediately 
before solidification, with its stalk in the middle of the 
Pacific and its rounded end in Africa. The crushing 
together of such a body owing to gravitational forces 
would produce a protuberant ring, which may still be 
traced as a circular belt round the world through North 
and South America, the Antarctic Continent, Australia, 
the East Indies, and Asia. 

Two essays deal with the attempt which was made at 
Professor Sollas’ own suggestion, and carried out under 
the auspices of the Royal Society, to sink a deep boring 
in a coral island and so settle the Darwin-Murray contro- 
versy. The attempt was made in the island of Funafuti, 
one of the Ellice Islands, and after much difficulty and 
failure was finally successful. The boring was sunk to a 
depth of over 1,000 ft., without encountering any other 
rock than coral; and so, for this island at least, Darwin’s 
theory of the formation of coral islands by gradual sub- 
sidence is confirmed. Professgr Sollas seems to suggest 
that this result proves that coral islands have been uni- 
versally formed in accordance with Darwin’s theory. It 
must not, however, be forgotten that there are many 
places, ¢.g., the Florida reefs, the Bermudas, and the 
Solomon Islands, which cannot well be accounted for 
by subsidence. 

Other essays include an exciting account of a visit to 
the Lipari Islands, in order to study volcanoes at close 


quarters; a description of the curious processes which 
lead silica to collect together in the chalk to form flints ; 
and a reply to Huxley’s never very seriously intended 
criticisms of the doctrine of geological contemporaneity. 

The studies are all written in the vigorous manner 
which those who have heard Professor Sollas criticise a 
paper will expect. We could wish that the dates of com- 
position of the various studies had been mentioned. Some 
were evidently written some time ago, but the exact date 
is only revealed by higher criticism. 





LAMB—WITHOUT SAUCE. 
THe SENSITIVE AND OTHER Pieces. By A. E. Manning 
Foster. London: George Allen. 3s. 6d. net. 

It once happened to the writer of these lines to travel in 
the same railway compartment with two young men, of the 
class to which it is ccnvenient to refer as commercial, who 
were returning from office work in a Lancashire city 
tcwards their homes in the suburbs. Both were engrossed, 
during the time for which we were in company, in the 
perusal of those inexpensive publications that are amongst 
the most distressing results of popular education ; and pre- 
sently one of them, pausing in this exercise to fold his 
journal to a more convenient atgle, remarked appre 
ciatively to his companion upon the amount of “readable 
matter” that it contained. The unconscious irony of the 
phrase caused it to remain in my mind, and I should per- 
haps not greatly be wronging Mr. Manning Foster if I 
ventured to apply it to many of the pieces in the volume 
before me, to which the first of them has given its title. 

Still, in this little book, exquisitely got up by Mr. 
George Allen in a limited edition on unbleached hand- 
made paper, the writer has proved himself possessed of 
an appreciative eye and the gift of expressing his observa- 
tions in fluent, if not always faultless, prose. It is, indeed, 
the absence of affectation (a defect only too com- 
mon to the minor essayists, who, apparently under the 
delusion that in literature it is mannerism that maketh 
man, will be sedulous to ape the tricks of a master with- 
out his genius to transform them) that is the chief attrac- 
tion of Mr. Foster’s work. 

Many of his two-and-twenty short papers have already 
appeared in the Saturday Review and other periodicals, 
where doubtless they made sufficiently agreeable “ middles ” 
with which to relieve the gravity of more serious matter. I 
question, however, whether it was in all cases quite worth 
while to reprint them in volume form, though it is not to 
be denied that they exhibit, here and there, a faculty of 
shrewd observation that will reward the reader with an 
unexpected pleasure. 

Beyond question Mr. Foster is at his best as critic; 
and his appreciation of “ Walter Pater, Humanist,” for 
whom, judging by the number of quotations throughout 
the volume, he entertains a very strong admiration, is not 
only the most considerable essay in the book but a real 
addition to the literature of its subject. Thus he rightly 
deplores the modern tendency to regard Pater as a stylist 
first and a teacher afterwards—an error on which he 


observes : 

“Walter Pater was not a believer in ‘Art for Art’s 
sake,’ to quote the well-worn phrase of what is to too 
many a mere shibboleth. If, as has been well said, he 
protested against the vulgarity which is dead to form, he 
was no less contemptuous of the stupidity which is dead to 
substance. He did not believe that form was everything 
and idea was indifferent.” 

And again: 

“The main point that differentiates Walter Pater from 
other scholars is his absolute catholicity of mind. He 
approaches history, literature, philosophy, and art without 
any of those @ priori prepossessions which hamper and 
vitiate the work of most students. He sympathises with 
all things and all phases of thought.” 


These and other passages in the same paper. display se 
nice a judgment that one is the more sorry that elsewhere 
the writer has not altogether succeeded in avoiding the 
obvious. A little more severity in selection would con- 
siderably have improved the volume as a whole. It can- 
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not be too carefully remembered that the very freedom 
from responsibility which the essayist enjoys contains its 
own element of danger. It demands qualities of the rarest 
lightness and delicacy, and, above all, a certain holiday 
humour, in which, it must be confessed, Mr. Foster seems 
somewhat lacking. It is just this saving grace that makes 
all the difference between the genius who could write 
with such consummate charm about anything in the world 
under the title of Old China, and the many whom the 
fascination of this form has attracted to follow him. In 
brief, Zhe Sensitive and Other Pieces, though it contains 
some things that are worth reading, includes also a larger 
number that can only be described as “readable matter.” 





A NEW BOOK ON SIR THOMAS BROWNE. 
Sirk THOMAS Browne. By Edmund Gosse. London: Mac- 
millan and Co. as. net. 

THE steady popular demand for handy biographies of 
great writers is doubtless the sign of a healthy interest in 
literature on the part of the public; but the multiplication 
of such books is not without its drawbacks. It is true that 
there are some men of letters—such as Byron, for instance, 
or Swift—the current of whose lives forms a commentary 
without which it is hardly possible to appreciate their 
works. In these cases the frame is necessary to the pic- 
ture. The Glasgow merchant who read through Don 
Juan and asked at the end whether the author was a 
married man. was surely in need of some enlightenment. 
But, though this sort of question is highly relevant in con- 
nection with Byron, it has no relevance at all in connec- 
tion with such a writer as Sir Thomas Browne. The author 
of Urn Burial belongs to that class of artists whose lives 
were the least important things about them; it is sufficient 
to know that they have lived. Their real interest lies 
entirely in their works ; and to fill out a volume of two hun- 
dred pages with the det ails of their earthly pilgrimage— 
the register of their houses, their family, their acquaint- 
ance, and the editions of their books—is an unfortunate 
method of perpetuating their memory. Mr. Gosse, in his 
life of Browne in the English Men of Letters series, has 
clearly done his best to avoid this almost unavoidable pit- 
fall, but he has not altogether succeeded. His book 
would have gained if it had told us a little more about 

Sir Thomas’s style and a little less about his sons. 

“ Edward,” we learn, “now B.A. of Trinity, was doing 
well at Cambridge, and in September of the year in which 
Tom came back from France the parents allowed the 
brothers to take a trip together for pleasure into Derby- 
shire.” 

Is this quite worthy of a’ serious study of a great 
artist? Much has been said upon the iniquity of “ chatter 
about Harriet ”; but is not even chatter about Harriet to 
be preferred to chatter about Tom ? 

It must be allowed, however, that Mr. Gosse’s task 
has been a peculiarly difficult one. Not only are the de- 
tails of Browne’s life altogether devoid of significance, but 
the work upon which his fame rests is, as Mr. Gosse him- 
self observes, “interesting almost exclusively to the student 
and lover of style.” It is not as a philosopher, nor as an 
antiquarian, nor as a man of science that Browne has 
taken his place among the acknowledged potentates of 
letters—it is as a master of words. The result is that 
any writer upon him must find himself face to face with 
the dilemma of either having to pad out his 
work with matter which is really irrelevant to his 
subject, or of entering into minute considerations 
upon style. Mr. Gosse has chosen the former alter- 
native ; and he has made the best of his choice. If he has 
not written the ideal book upon Browne, he has at least 
written a most entertaining one. There is not a dull page 
in it; wherever one opens it one is certain to find a witty 
sentence or an ingenious comparison or a curious piece of 
information; and no reader desirous of an hour or two’s 
instruction and amusement will be able, when he has once 
opened it, to put it down. The chapter on the Vulgar 
Errors is, perhaps, the best in the book, for here Mr. 
Gosse’s somewhat discursive style has an admirable oppor- 
tunity for displaying itself. It is, in fact, characteristic 


of Mr. Gosse’s biographical method that he is most at his 
ease and most successful when he is dealing with the least 
essential portion of his subject. 

The few pages at the end of the volume which are 
devoted to a discussion of Sir Thomas Browne’s “ language 
and influence’ are disappointing chiefly because they are 
far too vague. Mr. Gosse is apparently so anxious to be 
impartial, to look at things from every point of view, and 
to recognise the truth in the most diverse opinions, that 
he has sometimes allowed his sense of consistency to go 
to the wall. The consequence is that it is difficult to 
discover what Mr. Gosse’s own views actually are upon 
several interesting questions. This fluctuating attitude 
is most obvious in the concluding chapter, but there are 
signs of it in other parts of the book. Thus, in the 
account of the Christian Morals, we are told, upon one 
page, that 

“this kind of book, occupied with the sententious ex- 

pansion of accepted moral maxims, is scarcely compatible 
with high intellectual culture. It is in its essence primi- 
tive, and pleases now, if it please at all, by its quaintness 
and naiveté.’ 


And upon the next that 
‘it breathes a full sense of the restfulness and sweetness 
of memory directed backwards over a long and well spent 
life. It is packed with precepts which appeal to the 
highest sentiments of a man, and are appropriate in the 
mouth of sone who has made them the guiding light of his 
own life.” 

Here, then, is a book which, while it is packed with 
precepts appealing to the highest sentiments, is incom- 
patible with high intellectual culture ; and which, though 
it is full of the restfulness and sweetness of memory, only 
pleases because it is quaint. The impression of the 
Christian Morals thus left upon the reader’s mind is, to 
say the least of it, perplexing; but he must be prepared 
for further difficulties. After the unstinted praise which 
Mr. Gosse metes out to the concluding passages of 
Urn Burial, it comes with something of a shock to find 
him, in his final chapter, delivering an open attack upon 
the very central principle of Browne’s style—its employ- 
ment of elaborate and gorgeous latinisms. These Mr. 
Gosse seems to regard for the most part as “ clumsy 
audacities ” ; he thinks that “ there is no excuse for writing 
about the “ pensile” gardens of Babylon, when all that is 
required is expressed by “hanging” gardens; and that 
Browne should have remembered that it is far better for 
a writer “to consult women and people who have not 
studied than those who are too learnedly oppressed by a 
knowledge of Latin and Greek.” If these strictures really 
represent Mr. Gosse’s opinions, we can only wonder how 
he ever got through a single paragraph of his author. 
There can surely be no more thankless occupation than 
to set out in search of simple Saxon English among the 
pages of Sir Thomas Browne. Fortunately, however, Mr. 
Gosse himself supplies the true retort to his own objec- 
tions. The praise which he cannot help bestowing upon 
the most striking passages of Urn Burial and The 
Garden of Cyrus is in reality praise of those very qualities 
which he censures so warmly; for without those qualities 
there would be nothing left for even Mr. Gosse to praise. 
If Browne is good at all, he is good by virtue of his un- 
ending elaboration, his learned pomp and circumstance, 
the “wild enormity ” of his “ ancient magnanimity.” And 
Mr. Gosse admits that Browne is very good indeed ; so 
that he ought, in reason, to be content with what he has 
got. Until he is content, he will be like a man who 
admires the beauty of a butterfly but does not care for 
the wings. 
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FICTION. 


Rosk at Honeypot. By Mary E. Mann. London: Methuen 
_ and Co. 1906. 6s. 
CASTE AND CreED. By F. E. Penny. London: Chatto and 

Windus. 1906. 6s. 

In Rose At Honeypot Mrs. Mann has drawn with her 
usual force and skill a picture of the harsh and sombre 
side of the rural labourer’s life, the muddy, stagnant, 
coarsely animal existence of brutalised labouring hinds, 
to be met in almost every agricultural parish in England. 
So far as it goes, her sketch of the Jaggerd family is true, 
painfully true—the slouching, sullen brutal father, Dan, his 
sickly, fagged-out slaving wife, and the unlovely little brats, 
Alick and Dinah, dragged up in an atmosphere which 
coarsens and hardens all their childish instincts. Every 
village has its Jaggerd family, and in some districts the 
Jaggerds are perhaps typical enough of many hundreds of 
their neighbours. But nearly every English village con- 
tains a surprising variety of types, and a score of miles, 
say, from Mrs. Mann’s parish of Dulditch, or Dr. Jessop’s 
saturnine “ Arcady,” both of which we believe are to be 
found in East Anglia, you may meet with peasant popula- 
tions in whose veins run little or no Jaggerd blood. It 
will be safer, therefore, to accept Mrs. Mann’s story simply 
as the description of a labouring family she has observed 
in the special district she has studied, without drawing 
generalisations from the picture. 

_ The heroine of the tale, Mrs. Rose Apra, an attrac- 
tive young grass widow, whose husband is a naval officer 
on active service abroad, quarrels with his relatives and 
town life, and comes to the Jaggerds’ cottage seeking the 
idyllic seclusion of country life and the free life of Nature. 
Of course, she finds neither in Dulditch, as the following 
passage will show: 

“Through the ensuing hubbub their mother, the loaf 
pressed against the bosom of her dress, cut bread and 
butter for Mrs. Apra, recounting, her ineffective voice 
almost drowned in the outcries of the offspring, the names 
and ages of the babies that had died since the birth of 
Dinah, and between her and her eldest born. 

“* How unfortunate to have lost so many!’ Rose said, 
with a distracted eye upon the two little combatants who 
now represented the family. Alick, with his fishy paw, 
had seized the pretty little girl by her crop of thick, black 
hair, and was pulling her backwards, she blindly beating 
the air with spoon and plate in her efforts to punish him. 
Mrs. Jaggerd paused in her occupation and pointed to the 
belligerents with her knife. ‘ These here is insured, too,’ 
she said. ‘Both on ’em. If so bein’ as they was to die 
to-night, *twould be a matter of seven pounds inter our 
pockets. Ha’ done now!’ she said to them, uttering at 
length an absolutely disregarded protest. 

“Then their father came in, a tall and bearded, well- 
featured man, ruddy of complexion, heavy about his 
slouched shoulders, but with long, weedy-looking legs. 
He smacked boy and girl impartially on the side of the 
head. 

***Stow that hollerin’!’ he threatened, as they yelled 
aloud. ‘Le’ me hear another din, wi’ ye, and I knock 
yer hids trough th’ wall.’ The cries were affrightedly 
swallowed down as the master of the house approached his 
seat. ‘This here’s th’ new lodger,’ Mrs. Jaggerd said, a 
propitiating tone now in her drawling voice; and Daniel, 
her husband, without looking in Mrs. Apra’s direction, 
acknowledged the introduction with a nod. ‘You're kindly 
walcome,’ he said; he sat down to his tea, with his hat, 
green and grey with age, upon his head, and pulled his 
herring to pieces with his fingers. ‘I’m accommodatin’ of 
her here, th’ wind bein’ in th’ east,’ his wife said apolo- 
getically. He swilled some tea noisily from his saucer. 
*She’s walcome,’ he said again.” (P. 13.) 

Mrs. Apra would not have endured a life at Honey- 
pot for a week had it not been for the interest that the 
other lodger, Lorry, the handsome young gamekeeper, in- 
spires her with. Lorry is shy in offering his services to 
the beautiful strange lady, and. Mrs. Apra, equally 
touched by his devotion and by the beauty of the young 
man’s sunburnt face, forms a defensive alliance with him 
against the Jaggerds. When Mrs. Jaggerd falls down 
the bedroom ladder steps and injuries her leg Mrs. Apra 
feels a motherly interest towards “the poor boy, sitting 
there and eating the meal she has prepared for him with 
enjoyment.” Very cleverly done is the analysis of the 
feminine way in which Mrs. Apra leads Lorry on, with 


the best of motives, till he is hopelessly, passionately in 
love with her. Mrs. Apra, who is, of course, fearfully 
bored by the deadly dulness of Dulditch, by the endless 
intolerable monotony of her days at Honeypot, finds in 
the young gamekeeper’s silent devotion, and his increasing 
response to her graciousness, an emotional interest which 
her own undemonstrative husband has never evoked. In 
short, the young grass widow falls in love with the game- 
keeper, though she would have denied it with amazement 
and incredulity up to the moment when he asks her, 
“What is to become of me,” and she receives an impres- 
sion of him, “his troubled face, the love and despair of 
his eyes not easy to obliterate.” Mrs. Mann is somewhat 
cynical and hard on her own sex, but it is greatly to her 
artistic credit that she does not mince matters: 
“ Absurd that such a situation should have arisen from 
relations so natural and pleasant, ridiculous that passion 


showed her startling face across such a homely table! 
“She looked, and could not remove her eyes, and had 


nothing to say. 

“*Lorry,’ she began at length, ‘we knew it must come 
to an end. It has all been very pleasant, and you so 
good! I will never—never forget how good!’ 

““He looked at her with intolerable eyes, and did not 


speak. 

“*TIt is not good-bye for ever,’ she said, hesitating 
over what she felt to be false. ‘We shall see each other 
again, Lorry.’ 

*** Never,’ he said. He lifted a hand, and struck the 
table heavily. She cowered away from the passion 
in his eyes. 

“*My husband, Lorry!’ she whispered, ‘my _ hus- 


band!’” 
“It really seemed to her as if she had pushed her hus- 


band bodily before her, and was hiding behind him. He 

read her shrinking, and her fear in his eyes.” (P. 254.) 

This last is a fine touch, and shows how creative is 
the author’s imagination in dealing with the psychological 
moment. There are admirably fine touches, indeed, on 
every page, but Mrs. Mann goes too far when she makes 
Lorry go straightway and engage himself to Redelpha, 
the schoolmistress’s daughter, so that the neighbours, who 
have been casting aspersions on Mrs. Apra’s morals, may 
see that they have been wrong, and may have something 
else to talk about. Men are angels we know, but we re- 
fuse to believe in such heights of abnegation in a man 
consumed with passion. Much more convincing is the 
sketch of Mrs. Jaggerd’s doglike devotion for her 
brutal husband when he has deserted her and made off 
with the blackbrowed village wench Alice, carrying with 
him the boy Alick and leaving Dinah to her sick mother. 
“He knocked me about and killed my children, he did, 
as good as if he’d up and took a hatchet to ’em—but 1 
nivver tarned tongue on ’m, or let on to do ’m no harm. 
‘Cause why? He were mine. My man, it is that bag- 
gage as ha’ ‘coyed ’im away, do yew think she'll do for 
’m and my little Alick like I ha’ done? No, I tell ye, 
an’ he knows it too. Ofttimes he ha’ swore at me till it 
right cardled ye blood to hear ’m, and hulled things 
about, and larruped me.” The children that Daniel 
Jaggerd has done to death were, of course, insured, and 
the reader who is interested in the question of 
the degradation of the agricultural labourer will 
find on page 116 a more illuminating and sinister passage 
than is to be found in all the Blue Books. Mrs. Mann 
knows rural life better than any English novelist now 
writing, though she has not yet given us a novel in 
which the lights and shadows of her subject are impar- 
tially mirrored. 

People who want amusement with instruction. com- 
bined might do worse than turn to Caste and Creed, the 
heroine of which is an Eurasian girl, who is first brought 
up under Hindu influence, and, secondly, receives a 
“Christian education” in England. On Zelma’s return 
to India she becomes the centre of a spirited struggle on 
the part of her relatives, some of whom are Christianed 
natives. and others under the spiritual sway of a highly 
educated and wily Brahmin. There is plenty of incident 
in the novel, which may serve as a rough guide to Hindu 
ideas, though Mr. Penny’s tone is that of a partisan 
of Western civilisation. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE, 


Money MARKET TROUBLES. 

Lombard Street is having a bad time of it just 
now, and the aggravating part of it is that the dealers 
in credit do not in the least understand why it should 
be so. True, the bank reserve is still very low. 
But that is an old grievance. Nevertheless the Bank 
has repeatedly taken measures to get control of sur- 
plus balances and prevent rates from slipping away, with 
the result that foreign houses are getting business 
which in the ordinary course would go to our own banks 
and discount firms. This would be annoying at any 
time, but it is doubly so when sufficient reasons for 
the Bank’s action in the matter cannot be adduced. It 
was hoped that the turn of the month would bring 
some relaxation, but instead of that the Bank has been 
borrowing again and will have the market completely 
under its thumb for the next fortnight. After that the 
maturing of bills and the revenue collections will keep 
Lombard Street sufficiently bare of supplies to make 
money comparatively dear for some weeks longer, 
although it is hoped that in the meantime conti- 
nental exchanges will move in our favour, 
and allow us at least to retain the bulk of the 
gold that arrives here. Moreover, there is talk 
of the India Council releasing some of the gold 
earmarked as a currency reserve, which would of 
course have the same effect as an influx of the metal. 
So the market thinks that it is very hardly used, and 
representatives of the big banks have been conferring 
with a view to discover some method of ameliorating 
the position. It is said the question will be raised 
in Parliament whether the time has not come to appoint 
a Commission to inquire into the working of the Bank 
Act of 1844 and to recommend such changes as may 
seem desirable to insure the keeping of more adequate 
reserves. 

PossiBLe EXPLANATIONS. 

To those who follow financial affairs closely it can 
occasion no surprise that efforts are being made to 
strengthen our position. But it may be useful 
to recall one or two facts which do not encourage 
exaggerated optimism about the outlook. Russian 
affairs have settled down for the time being, but 
no one supposes that we have heard the last of 
the revolutionary movement, and it is almost 
certain to break out again when the winter is past. 
But in the meantime the finances of the country are 
obviously getting into a desperate condition, and unless 
a large loan can be raised very soon it seems impossible 
that the gold standard can be maintained. The question 
of Russia going on to a paper basis, and its disastrous 
effects, are quite frankly discussed in Berlin, while Paris 
is considering the measures to avert such a calamity. 
If the Algeciras Conference passes off smoothly France 
will probably be invited to furnish a loan of anything 
from forty to eighty millions, and no doubt such an 
emission could be forced out. That would prevent the 
collapse of Russian credit for the time being, but it 
will merely postpone the evil day. When we turn to 
America we find all the symptoms of a dangerously 
inflated position, and it is as certain as anything can 
be that sooner or later this will have to be liquidated, 
Coming nearer home, we have a good many weak 
places to prop up, and particularly in the Kaffir 
market. 


Quist Stock MArKETs. 

Now that the excitement of the elections is over 
the Stock Exchange is feeling more acutely the blight 
of dear money and the loss of confidence which it 
entails. Dealers are loth to admit that there is any 
reason whatever for nervousness, and point trium- 
phantly to the fact that the open account carried in the 
House is extremely small and in quite capable hands. It 


is convenient to ignore the immense quantities of rub- 
bish financed outside. And so, with its usual optimism, 
the Stock Exchange is nowlooking forward to the public 
coming in after the King’s Speech gives some definite 
clue to the immediate policy of His Majesty’s 
Liberal Government. No doubt there will be an ex- 
pansion of business in certain directions, for the 
release of railway and other dividends will furnish a 
large amount of money for reinvestment. But I do 
not see the least prospect of any great increase in 
speculation, in the Kaffir market at all events, and it 
is still that section to which the House clings with 
desperate hope. Consols may improve on the expecta- 
tion that the finances of the country will now be con- 
ducted on saner lines, and although the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is not likely to be able to effect any strik- 
ing reforms at the end of the present financial year, 
the national credit will benefit by any reduction in 
expenditure that may be found possible, and other 
gilt-edged securities will sympathise. The Home 
Railway dividends, with one or two exceptions, have 
all been extremely satisfactory. The North London 
makes the most disappointing show so far. It can 
only pay 44 per cent. against 5 per cent., and the divi- 
dend for the whole year is 4} per cent. against 5} per 
cent. The company has been falling sadly behind the 
times and has done absolutely nothing to keep its 
traffic in face of the increasing competition of tubes, 
trams, and motor buses. The District Company can 
pay no more than 1} per cent. against 12 per cent. on 
its Four per Cent. Guaranteed stock, but the transition 
period is perhaps not a fair one by which to judge its 
future prospects. 


THE GEDULD SCANDAL. 

It is announced that a private commission has been 
appointed in Johannesburg to investigate the extra- 
ordinary discrepancy in assays to which I referred last 
week. This is satisfactory as far as it goes, but what 
the public want to know is something about the con- 
current share jobbing in London. Is any investigation 
into that being made here, and will the results be made 
public ? 

Bass AND Co.’s Wise DEcIsIon. 

There have been several cases recently where 
brewing companies which issue no reports or balance- 
sheets have come to grief, althoughthey were generally 
looked upon as sound and flourishing concerns. These 
incidents naturally created a very bad impression and 
a wide demand for more publicity. It is very satisfac- 
tory to find Bass and Co. taking the lead in abandoning 
the old policy of silence, and the announcement that 
they will in future issue reports to their stock and 
debenture-holders raises the hope that other com- 
panies will be compelled to follow suit. 

LoMBARD. 
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